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INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND THE CONCEPT 
OF WORLD SECTIONS. 


A. E. HEATH. 


HAT can most profitably be transferred to political 
theory, no less than to philosophy, from natural 
science is its method rather than its special results. A dim 
foreshadowing of this truth is to be found in Seeley’s dictum 
that historians have given to history the conscientiousness 
of science, but not yet its arrangement. Now there is 
more in ‘arrangement’ than meets the eye at first glance. 
For many modern thinkers hold that it is precisely in the 
orderly and economical arrangement of facts that the 
power of the scientific method lies. In other words the 
effectiveness of science comes from its deliberate choice of a 
convenient conceptual symbolism. Its laws are shorthand 
expressions of the relations between facts in terms of the 
concepts used; and the power supplied by those concepts 
is that of enabling one to trace correlations in fields other- 
wise too complex to be handled. The crux of the whole 
method, then, lies in the choice of concepts. 

In this paper I have attempted to show how the setting 
up of concepts in the domain of international politics is 
both possible and helpful in exactly the same way as in the 
natural sciences. The outstanding problem in this field 
can be simply stated: out of the present international an- 
archy has arisen the desire in all lands for some means of 
co-operation between nations to avoid wars which, in the 
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present state of man’s technical mastery over nature, 
threaten the destruction of civilisation. The idea of a 
League of Nations which shall replace the ‘precarious 
equipoise’ of states by some real partnership is based on 
this hope. Innumerable schemes have been devised. 
But what is more urgently needed than clear-cut schemes 
—ready to drop on the world like harness on a horse—is 
some concise and exact description of the human and his- 
torical difficulties which all such schemes have to face in 
the world of fact. That preliminary task is our present 
concern. 

The particular concept whose utility I wish to illustrate 
in this analysis of the existing interplay of forces is that of 
world-sections. This I shall use as a kind of ‘atomic’ 
concept out of which others may be constructed as they 
become necessary. And side by side with the setting up 
of the proper descriptive machinery there will appear, as I 
hope to show, indications of the lines along which the main 
problem may be hopefully attacked. 


By a vertical section of the world is meant any division 
of mankind into classes which are geographically limited 
in extension; the existence of different languages is a ver- 
tical section. By a horizontal section is meant a division 
into classes which tend to world-wide extension. Thus the 
industrial revolution was a horizontal section producing 
capitalists and proletarians in all lands. Like every other 
classification of the world of things, these sections do not 
give rise to rigid blocks with sharp outlines; nor is the main 
distinction between horizontal and vertical sections put 
forward as something absolute. None the less it is one 
which can be readily recognised in practice. 

In applying this to the description of how the present 
aspirations towards some kind of international control 
have arisen, we may first note that vertical section, such 
as the intensification of national feeling, obviously has a 
general tendency to cut across the horizontal grain of in- 
ternationalism. So forcible a vertical section as war, how- 
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ever, not only accentuates the vertical division into states 
but also splits the world horizontally—like a blow on a 
crystal possessing horizontal vleavage. It creates the reac- 
tion which, from the time of Erasmus, has led men to seek 
the means of attaining a world-wide and permanent peace. 
This secondary cleavage has been aided in our time by the 
immense ramification of horizontal interests during the past 
fifty years. It is this which lulled men’s minds to a false 
sense of security, and led them to feel that so violent a verti- 


cal section as war was impossible in modern civilisation. 


The persistence of such pre-war cleavage has definitely 
affected the course of events. It has been the line along 
which the war has spread, like lava in a rock, to cover the 
earth. In the New World the strain to which it gave rise 
has broken through the vertical barrier of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It is not surprising, then, that it is precisely 
here—under the impulse of the same force as accomplished 
that breakdown—that we find the strongest movement 
towards a horizontal statement of the questions at issue; 
and it is the initial cleavage underlying this development 
which converts the proposal of a League of Nations, for the 
first time in history, into a question of practical politics. 
Now a nation is a vertical section whilst a league tends to 
the horizontal. Hence it is of no use our gauging the im- 
portance of whatever international tendencies there may be, 
unless at the same time we balance them against the verti- 
cal obstacles they have to overcome. As soon as the prob- 
lem is stated in this form it is obvious that no horizontalism, 
however strong, is likely to sweep away the very real and 
virile national feeling of our time. Even if we ultimately 
judge that, so far as human foreknowledge can tell, the 
future is not to be one of harsh national laissez-faire, it is 


clear from the outset that neither will it be one of vague ol 


cosmopolitanism without vertical differentiation. Unity, 
if it is to be attained at all, will be through community of 
individual interests; not through abstract legal uniformity, 
as in the Pax Romana, nor through autocratic moral uni- 
formity, as in the days of the Holy Roman Empire. There 
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are too many natural divisions in the world for that. Fail- 
ure to understand the drift of the times towards one such 
division—nationality—was the main weakness of the series 
of attempts beginning with the Projet de traité pour rendre 
la paix perpetuelle of St. Pierre, published in 1713. Some 
of his proposals are strikingly similar to modern ones, but 
it is clear that St. Pierre regarded the nation as merely a 
community bound together by allegiance to a sovereign. 
It is not surprising, then, that the failure of his project was 
followed by the natural development, in Rousseau’s 
Jugement sur la paix perpetuelle, of attempting a peace by 
appeal not to princes but to the brotherhood of an en- 
lightened humanity. The French Revolution with its 
triumph of the collective will over the divine rights of 
kings strengthened such hopes for a world peace, and Kant’s 
treatise Zum ewigen Frieden (1795) followed a similar line. 
Enlightened self-interest and the growth of the moral idea, 
together with republican institutions would — he thought 
—mean that the people would never be for war. The im- 
mense driving force embodied in the growing idea of na- 
tionality rendered appeals to kings and to peoples alike 
unavailing. 

It is recognition of this fact which has led in our day to 
the opposite view that, since we cannot afford to neglect 
the vertical section into nations, all that is necessary is a 
strong homeopathic dose of national division. All will be 
well, it is believed, if once the world gets itself parcelled 
out to satisfy the many claims to nationality. It is true 
that the forcible setting up of state sections not coincident 
with national divisions has been a fruitful cause of war. 
Yet Mazzini’s vision of a world peace between free peoples 
has not been realised—a fact which modern history has 
scarcely exhibited as due entirely to the continued existence 
of autocratic governments. It must be said at once, how- 
ever, that the liberation of nations would be a useful step; 
but it could only be a preliminary one. It represents a 
forward movement by its recognition of the often neglected 
distinction between nations and states. Non-recognition 
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of this distinction has been the source of much confusion. 
We shall, therefore, attempt to reach as precise a statement 
of it as possible. 


The opposition between vertical and horizontal section 
has application to smaller units than the world; it is present 
in every form of social grouping. No matter how primi- 
tive the group, there exists in it the possibility of vertical 
section—leading to individualism—side by side with the 
possibility of its horizontal antithesis, co-operation. Cer- 
tain insect communities form examples of extreme hori- 
zontalism. Thus Prof. Julian Huxley has doubted whether 
the single ant, rather than the whole ant-hill, is properly 
to be regarded as the individual; vertical section seems to 
have disappeared. Now what makes an associated group 
out of an aggregate of individuals—a cricket team out of a 
casual collection of people—is the possession of a common 
horizontal purpose. A community is the result of an in- 
tegration of many such partial associations; and a nation 
is one class of such integrated wholes. It may involve 
other vertical sections—race, language, geographical con- 
tiguity—but it does not necessarily coincide with them. 
Now from the fact that a nation is a sum of partial asso- 
ciations, it does not follow that it is any casual collection 
of such. It is, rather, a natural product of the group in- 
stinct; a result of that ancestral impulse to herd and com- 
munity formation by the intensified use of which man has 
attained his superiority in the animal world. Aristotle 
seems to have sensed this in his view of the community as 
an essential to human life as such. ‘‘Man without his 
fellows is either a Beast or a God.” And its ‘natural’ 
origin is borne out by the fact that it is the possession of a 
common historical tradition and unity of feeling which 
gives to a nation its varying but characteristic solidity. 
This does not imply that there is any mystical addition to 
the sum of its parts, such as seems to be suggested by so- 
ciologists like Durkheim. Nor need we regard it as the 
‘organic’ collective mind of the idealist. The nation is a 
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spontaneous natural unity much as a solid stereoscopic 
view (once caught) is a unified whole, in spite of its being 
ngthing more than the sum of two separate aspects. 

It is now possible to define what is meant in modern 
times by the state. It is the conscious organisation or 
tool, for attaining some of the purposes which relate the as- 
sociated communities of which it is the organ. The nation 
is brought into being by common social purposes; the state 
is the always defective political machine for effecting some 
of them. If there were no horizontal community of aim 
(such as is produced by danger from external aggression) 
cutting across the national divisions of the Dual Monarchy, 
that state would fall to pieces. But conscious will can 
build a state on very little common interest, On the other 
hand the forcible vertical section of the Polish nation has 

eft it without a state df its own, even though its unity of 
purpose has persisted. The state is thus a more artificial 
thing than a nation; it can be made and destroyed more 

“easily. The striking lesson of the rise of Japan to power is 
an illustration of this truth; it shows that the modern state 
can easily be constructed and fitted on to non-European 
shoulders. Our problem will, then, ultimately become a 
world problem and not one for European or ‘Western’ 
nations only. 

The distinction between the nation and the state has 
been much accentuated in modern times. When we come 
to the larger communities of our day we have to realise 
that increase in size introduces qualitative, as well as quan- 
titative differences; it is not a matter of simple multiplica- 
tion. We cannot, as Mr. Delisle Burns has clearly pointed 
out, assume that the modern state is only a larger but simi- 
lar form of the Greek polis or the medieval regnum. A 
common wooden shed multiplied in size a thousand times 
would sink under its own weight; to make such increase 
possible, qualitatively different material must be used. 
And one of the qualitative changes induced in states by 
their tremendous growth is their disjunction from the 
communities whose tools they are. But this has a vital 
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bearing on our problem. For modern state-theory has 
tended to identify the state with the nation; and in actual 
practice the group loyalty of the nation has usually been 
diverted uncritically to the support of the state. Thus 
the state has slowly gathered power as an end in itself, 
and not merely as a means. In the event of war—how- 
ever despicable the diplomatic excuses, however petty or 
mean the true state-motive—it has nearly always been pos- 
sible to enlist the deeply inherent herd instinct of man on 
its side. A blow at the state is regarded as striking at the 
very heart of group solidarity; and all wars thus become 
wars of defence. It is this which has turned the vision of 
Mazzini into an unsubstantial dream. 

We cannot legitimately conclude, however, that war is 
due mainly to the wickedness or incapacity of diplomatists 
and governing classes, the mere executive of states—any 
more than we can believe that militarism is due to soldiers. 
For the relation between the state and the nation is a 
reciprocal one. If war is one of the functions for which the 
state has been organised, the nation must have had a com- 
munity purpose of which that function is the expression. 
As a matter of hard fact nations have sometimes found, as 
in the winning of Italian unity, that war was necessary for 
their defence or development. But to acknowledge that 
war is one of the functions for which the state has been or- 
ganised is not to agree that it is its supreme function. 
If war is allowed to lord it over the humaner functions of 
the state it will seriously hamper them—like the military 
procession mentioned by Liebknecht, which held up the . 
fire-engine in the streets of Berlin. 

We may conclude our analysis of the main vertical bar- 
riers to internationalism by acknowledging frankly a fact 
which many thinkers of high moral outlook have wrongly 
supposed to be a conclusive reason for the continuance of 
war: that the external success of a state brings internal quick- 
ening and unity to thenation. We must firmly point out, in 
denying the conclusion whilst admitting the premiss, that 
even a legitimate defensive success has often given rise to 
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the state-doctrine of pan-nationalism. The unity of Italy 
was followed by thesordid Tripolicampaign. It is one thing 
to be one, as a united family working for the weal of all; it is 
another thing to lose this goodly reality of unity for the deadly 
shadow of imperialism, by which is meant concern for ex- 
ternal dominion. Yet so long as nations believe that they 
can only be great, or hold their own, by the destruction of 
others—so long will they be organised for war, and find it 
impossible to slacken their efforts in the mad race for power. 
If we cannot rise above the gigantic international Schaden- 
freude in which we live, the humane functions of the state 
will continue to be overshadowed by its function for war; 
and nothing can save us from a series of increasingly devas- 
tating conflicts. 


When we pass to the opposite set of tendencies—those 
making in the dirction of a horizontal world order—we are 
met at the outset by a series of forces which, though power- 
ful, have up to now proved hopelessly inadequ .te to resist 
the vertical impulse of war. 

Thus it was supposed that religion was slowly creating 
a stable horizontalism. But if we mean by religion the 
organised Churches, we find that, even within a single 
type such as European Christianity, innumerable vertical 
sects have arisen since the Reformation. This process 
was probably as essential to religious liberty as the con- 
temporaneous rise of sovereign states to political liberty. 
But it has almost destroyed the horizontal influence of” 
Churches. And if we draw a distinction between or- 
ganised Churches and the spirit of which they are the em- 
bodiment, we find that even the latter shows—under the 
stress of war—a certain amount of vertical section. This 
is not surprising when we remember that religion has al- 
ways appealed to that flower of the group instinct, self- 
sacrifice. Nevertheless, there is evidence of a reaction in 
all lands from the critical confining of group loyalty to the 
nation—a movement which is vital to religion if it is to 
justify its high claim to universality. 
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The international solidarity of labour is another force * 
which has proved ineffective. But it has not been com- 
pletely destroyed, and may still have to be reckoned with. 
The failure of the Russian revolution was not so much due 
to the weakness of this force as to the fact that, in its later 
phase, it was an attempt to reach a final world order by con- 
verting the vertical war into a horizontal one. At the back 
of this attempt was the theory that there is only one con- 
stant and calculable motive underlying all the surgings of 
foreign policy, and all the groupings and regroupings of 
Powers—namely, financial interests. War, on this view, 
is not a breakdown of peace conditions but merely an un- 
covering of previously existing forces whose presence has 
hitherto kept the competing interests in dynamic equilib- 
rium. From this it follows that the destruction of the 
capitalist system is a necessary preliminary to constructive 
peace. Now it is idle to deny that sordid financial in- 
terests have been behind many an idealistic call to arms. 
But battles are not fought between financial groups; they 
are fought between peoples. And there is no reason to 
believe that, even if capitalist exploitation could be swept 
away, war between peoples would cease; for the minor fac- 
tor of aggressive finance merely brings into play the major 
factor of national feeling. If that factor can be enlisted on 
the side of peace, no selfish interest will be able to stand 
against it; if it cannot, nothing will save us from war. 

But the most powerful of all the horizontal tendencies of 
our time has been the slow realisation of the full conse- 
quences of the industrial revolution. Scientific develop- 
ment has come from specialisation; its policy is ‘‘ Divide 
and conquer.” Its division, however, 1s horizontal according 
to function; and in consequence, wherever we get division 
of labour in a community it binds the whole group vertically 
together with strong bonds of interdependence. If you 
cut in two a primitive colonial organism which has very 
little cell differentiation, it will not be much inconvén- 
ienced; if you halve an animal whose cells have highly 
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specialised functions, it means death to it.1 Now, eco- 
nomically the world is one, its divisions are horizontal divi- 
sions of function, and vertical section therefore means 
economic disorganisation. Cobden and Bright realised 
the interdependence of the world’s markets. Their lineal 
descendant, Mr. Norman Angell, has shown us the more 
intricate interdependence of the world’s banks and ex- 
changes. It is sometimes airily supposed that all this has 

——~ been swept away by thewar. Thatisnotso. Undoubtedly 
the world shows greater powers of enduring the economic 
disintegration of war than was ever thought possible; but it 
is there, none the less. Indeed national dependence is 
made clearer than ever before. To give two examples 
only: England would starve but for the economic co-opera- 
tion of other nations; and in modern industrialised war- 
fare it is now seen to be a physical impossibility for any 
state to remain completely neutral. And yet, although 
this economic horizontalism is strong enough to survive 
war, it was not sufficient to prevent it, We must therefore 
grant full recognition to the fact that any purely economic 
and bloodless view of international politics, not taking into 
account the instinctive and confused and heroic motives 
of real men, can only give us results of partial value. 

~ Group instinct is rooted deeper in human nature than the 
biologically later economic interest. It carries with it a 
tremendous power of disinterested activity which has up- 
set, and will upset again, all the calculations of the econ- 
omists. 

At this point, however, we must make a very important 
distinction between the strong sentiments of the group, 
especially when in danger, and the real truth of the matter. 
The ordinary man in any nation has a very distinct feeling 
of difference from members of other nations. This is 
fostered by his school-books and newspapers, by his prefer- 





1]¢t should be noted that section of more highly developed organisms is 
sometimes possible. Biologists regard this possibility as due to the capacity 
of the cells of such organisms to break down and revert to a more primitive 
homogeneous type. 
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ence for the homely familiar, and by his spatial separation 
from foreigners. So arises an illusory view of the world 
as divided neatly into vertical sections. But the fact that 
we must take this illusion seriously into account does not 
in the least imply that we should be taken in by it. The 
truth is that in the modern world man is the centre of a 
conflict of group loyalties; he is under horizontal as well as 
vertical stresses. In the struggle between Dr. Stockmann’s 
scientific conscience and his common interest with his fellow 
townsmen lies the tragedy of Ibsen’s Enemy of the People. 
Professional solidarity brings an English professor of 
mathematics nearer to a German colleague than to a 
English docker. The continual conflict between men’s 
class-consciousness and their loyalty to the nation may 
give rise to strikes in time of war; and on the other hand 
there is more than a suspicion that it has sometimes led a 
privileged class inside a state to avoid internal dispossession 
by making external war. 

It is not, then, other-worldly idealism but cold matter of 
fact which forces us to the conclusion that our age is char- 
acterised by the rapid growth of horizontal tendencies. 
Every human activity by which man has raised himself to 
pre-eminence in the world has been intensified. Religion, 
philosophy, art, science—all come from man’s conscious 
co-ordination of the experience he has in common with 
other human beings. They are unconditioned by time 
and place, and make their appeal across all vertical divi- 
sions. And it is their sum which gives rise to that growing 
common conscience of the civilised world, that Sittlichkeit, 
on which all our hopes of internationalism must ultimately 
be founded. 


In our analysis we have been brought back again and 
again to one consideration: the possibility of man’s group 
instinct, centred about his home and country, being di- 
verted uncritically to the aid of any tendency to war. At 
first sight the solution of this central problem seems easy. 
We have only to persuade the mass of men that their true 
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economic, or political, or class interests are seldom at issue 
in war. But the community has usually been engaged to 
the support of a war only when it was either an accom- 
plished, or a fatally inevitable fact. And communities 
in actual danger do not think; they act. 


— Now if there were in existence a League, each member of 





which was pledged to allow what has been called a ‘cooling- 
off’ time—or period of consideration—to elapse before de- 
claring war over any dispute whatsoever, then a great part 
of this danger would be avoided. For communities, though 
powerful when moved, are slow to move. It has always 
been a cause of complaint against them that they were too 
peace-loving, too content to ask only security from the 
state. We are not, for the moment, concerned, with the 
desirability of this inertia in communities, but only with 
the fact of its existence. For that fact makes it possible 
to convert what is now the great stumbling block to peace 
into a barrier against war. The anxiety of the governments 
of all the warring states to justify themselves in the eyes of 
their people is one indication of the strength this barrier 
would possess. And modern history provides us with 
examples of the fact that governments have time and time 
again found it necessary to set up mythical stories of actual 
attack before the nation could be moved. It is not, then, 
that group instincts are beyond human control; it is only 
that in present conditions they make for war instead of be- 
ing directed to constructive purposes. 

But has our analysis shown anything like the commu- 
nity of interest necessary to enable us to build up such a 
League? There is only one way of deciding that question: 
if there is a vigorous horizontalism it will have translated 
itself into legal enactments. When a group of discrete 
people possess sufficient community of interest to form a 
club, that interest finds its material embodiment in rules. 
Are there any horizontal world rules? Let us be clear, 
again, as to the exact issue. We are not discussing the 
efficacy of rules; we are only concerned with their, possible 
existence: because if they exist the horizontalism which 
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produced them exists, and may be strong enough to form 
the required basis. 

Now from Grotius down to the Hague Conferences of 
our time there has been an uninterrupted development of 
international law. It has been argued that this is not law 
because it was not made by a supreme legislature. But 
as Sir Henry Maine has pointed out, a community need not 
wait until it has established sovereign authority before it 
can recognize the existence of laws. ‘‘ What we have to 
notice,” he said, ‘‘is that the founders of International 
Law, though they did not create a sanction created a law- 
abiding sentiment.’’ The absence of a Court of universal 
jurisdiction has been lamented since the time of Dante’s 
De monarchia, comments Sir F. Pollock. But, as he goes 
on to show, international law does not differ in this pos- 
session of only partial sanction from the early condition of 
all systems of law. Thus the Hague Conferences must be 
regarded not as an end, but as part of a process leading 
logically to international sanction. 

The fact that international law is often overruled in war- 
time—although each state acknowledges its existence, in 
accusing others of breaking it—must not blind us to the 
miracle that it was ever kept at all without a permanent 
tribunal to interpret it. Our contention is that this rami- 
fication of law—and of treaties—between states shows that 
there is sufficient community of interest on which to found 
a League of Powers pledging themselves to refer all dis- 
putes covered by existing international law and treaty 
obligations to a permanent judicial tribunal whose deci- 
sions should be final. 

The disputes which usually give rise to war are, how- 
ever, Over questions not covered by existing law—such as 
those involving national honour or vital interests. But 
conciliation is a well-established method in diplomacy. 
And it would involve no radical change of principle for the 
Powers to refer all disputes not covered by existing law or 
treaties to a standing council of conciliation—the Powers 
to refrain from war until its recommendations are pub- 
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lished and for a certain time after. A pledge to submit all 
disputes to one or other of these international organs would 
constitute a practicable minimum basis for what we may call 
a League of Powers. 

This would not yet be a true League of Nations; but 
even such a limited first step towards that end would have 





~__-great advantages. It would provide, for the world and for 


its own people, an objective test of a Power’s sincerity. 
It would bring into existence a normal routine of procedure 
for all disputes—an important matter; for peace, like liter- 


~_ary inspiration and war, comes from preparedness. Finally 





it would serve as a nucleus around which otherwise vague 
aspirations to a world view for peace or war could crystal- 
lise. If only a few great Powers joined the League and 
made a horizontal, less parochial, statement of their aims, 
the rest would probably have to follow under pressure from 
their peoples. And the tendency towards a franker and 
more open diplomacy would have freer play; the disadvan- 
tages of secret treaties (even to the Powers concerned) 
being nowadays strongly realised by all peoples. 

But a League of Powers as thus constituted would lay 
itself open to the very serious criticism brought against it 
by most of the historians who have discussed the question: 
that it would degenerate, like every other setting up of the 
machinery of order without any provision for changing 
conditions, into a futile attempt to petrify the world in the 
shape it chanced to have when the League was formed. 
And Powers could justify war as the only means of changing 
a status quo in which they had no place. Any League 
which aims at being a living thing must not, therefore, con- 
fine itself to avoiding collision between states; it must ar- 
range for their co-operation in the difficult art of keeping 
pace with the times.* 





2 Since this was written there has appeared, in the English Review for August, 
1918, a striking and important article by Mr. H. N. Brailsford in which this 
view is strongly expressed. He writes “the penalty of rigidity in the State is 
revolution, as in the world of States it is war.’’ The league must not be con- 
ceived as a mere external bond of a treaty of arbitration. For “that way lies 
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We have already recognised that what binds indiyiduals 
into a group is community of purpose. A mere static de- 
sire for peace would probably be sufficient to bring into 
being a League of Powers; but the common purpose needed 
to bring nations into active co-operation must be something 
more vigorous and more permanent than this. If such co- 
operation is for the attainment of a more effective legal 
order than the existence of a judicial body alone provides, 
the addition to it of a legislative organ would be quite a 
possible step. For it would merely be a systematisation 
of the international legislation by conferences which grew 
up in the last century. If, again, co-operation is wanted 
for the solving of administrative problems common to all 
states, it can be attained by the extension of existing inter- 
national commissions. The immense network of interna- 
tional administration is little realised by the ordinary 
citizen. As Mr. L. 8S. Woolf has noted, ‘‘the very success 
of these experiments has served to cover them with ob- 
scurity.”” For each of these modes of co-operation the 
existing economic and financial horizontalism forms a suffi- 
cient basis. And there would be the hope that if such co- 
operation were developed it might lead to the recognition 
that ‘irreconcilable national interests’ often turn out, when 
frankly faced, to be not so irreconcilable after all; that they 
more often arise from the ambitions of small cliques of con- 
cessionaires than from true national interest. 

But even if we view these possibilities in the most san- 
guine manner, the fact remains that any attempt to settle 
so-called ‘political’ questions by international co-opera- 
tion, or arbitration, would meet with tremendous opposi- 
tion. So obviously powerful a method of peaceful settle- 
ment as the international control of key industries and 





stagnation and, in the end, the inevitable insurgence of living forces against 
this death in life. Change is a biological necessity. The damning verdict 
on the old Europe is not that its suppressed impulses for change flamed at 
last into a universal war, but rather that its structure was so rigid, its power of 
self-adjustment so limited, that save through war no radical change was pos- 
sible within it.” 
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danger zones, and the international distribution of vital 
raw materials, would be opposed by both financial and 
diplomatic interests. If any such attempt is ever made the 
only possible commission for dealing with those questions 
would be one which represented peoples—not Powers. It 
should be capable of impartial investigation, and should 
therefore represent all horizontal classes. A League of that 
type would cease to be a mere Holy Alliance of states and 
become a real League of Nations. The machinery for this 
presents great difficulties, but not necessarily insuperable 
ones; and once set up the dangers of vertical redivision 
would be lessened by the immediate emergence of hori- 
zontal parties. 

It would at once be claimed that this involves inter- 
ference with the sovereignty of members of the League. 
So it does; but you cannot have sovereignty and co-opera- 
tion together.* In its every-day meaning, sovereign power 
is quite incompatible with any real ‘‘enthronement of the 
idea of public right” between states. For as soon as any 
will is subject to law, it loses its unlimited liberty of action 
—its sovereignty—and gains a corresponding control over 
the wills of others. What it loses in horizontal liberty 
(duties) it gains in vertical power (rights). This is the 
root paradox of civilisation: that loss of extensive liberty 

reate bring gain in intensive development. The theoreti- 
cal anarchist’s claim to strict verticality could only lead to 

loss of vertical power itself; for the full development of the 
individual’s particular bent requires the delegation of those 
activities for which he is not specially fitted, but which are 
necessary for his physical existence. Somewhere or other 

the humble ploughman must be providing the artist’s 
bread. But if the individualist accepts the duties of other 
men he must accept also their rights over him. So with 
nations. Loss of sovereignty does not mean giving up 
“- individuality; it is the only way of safeguarding it, It is 





3 Unless by sovereignty is meant nothing more than relative political auton- 
omy of states. 
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the hard—the sanely virile—way. The weak and blus- 
tering policy of ‘‘security” only gives adequate return for 
its fearful cost if the state adopting it can stretch its tente——___ 
acles from one strategic point to another until it possesses 
the earth. If there are to be rights at all, states must 
rely for their security on the goodwill engendered by per- 
formance of their duties, and on common action of peoples 
against anarchy. States must therefore surrender their 
claim to sovereignty, or else forego all possibility of public 
right in their relation with each other. . i 

Into the discussions of philosophers on state sovereignty 
we need not enter. It will be sufficient to note that the 
pluralism of modern realists accords better with the picture 
of nations as interconnected, multicellular organisms which 
our analysis has shown them to be, than the absolute unity 
of the monistic philosopher. For in such pluralism there 
is no tendency to cling to unity to the extent of denying 
the obvious factual horizontalism in the world. Nor is 
there the danger, on such a view, of confusing the.nation 
with the state; the artificial tool with the community life 
producing it. Nations, guilds, religions, communities— 
all these are what Mr. Graham Wallas calls will-organisa- 
tions. For each member of a larger whole, freedom con- 
sists in a balance between rights and duties. And co- 
operation between either groups or individuals implies a 
guidance of activities so that their purposes are in the di- 
rection of the main current of horizontal desire. Such 
guidance is what we mean by democracy; it is the tendency 
to discover, and to organise for the attainment of, net resul- 
tant ends. There is, therefore, a very real sense in which a 
League of Nations as defined above is the only possible 
means of ‘‘making the world safe for democracy.” 


From the very nature of human groupings it follows that 
only a strong horizontal purpose can supply the motive 
power for a true and stable world league. Apart from the 
growing common will and economitnecessity of all peoples 
to evade the crushing burden of war and armaments, there 
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is only one such purpose wide enough; and that is an un- 
pretentious and as yet dimly realised one—the enlistment 
of all peoples in the vast war against nature. In this 
struggle there is, as William James has pointed out, full 
opportunity for the satisfaction of man’s instinct to disin- 
‘terested devotion, ample material for a ‘moral equivalent’ 
to war. And though the purpose has at the moment small 
driving power, development would follow if a nucleus were 
provided about which it could crystallise—conscious will, 
as we have noted, being able to build upon very little com- 
fnon interest to begin with. 

In this horizontal struggle -against natural forces the 
nations are complementary to each other. For the su- 
preme aim of intensive exploitation of the earth’s resources 
can only be effectively attained by each nation’s supplying 
its own peculiar product to the sum total of human ac- 
tivity, and by each receiving from that total what it lacks. 
Such a view, which has been advocated in detail by M. 
Yves Guyot and others in the Journal des Economists, is 
more than a political programme. It is the expression of 
a fundamental principle of scientific method, that only by 
the slow, co-operative accumulation of results can advance 
be made. ( Isolation means failure. 

The great influence working against the recognition of 
this truth is the irrational myth of ‘‘the struggle for exist- 
ence.” I have referred to this as irrational because it is 
founded on misunderstanding of a scientific phrase, and is 
not commonly used in direct argument but only held as the 
tacit presupposition of other arguments—especially by 
practical men. It is so widespread that we should prob- 
ably be justified in regarding it as the very hallmark of our 
age. 

The myth consists in the belief that the struggle for 
existence means, in the animal world, a vertical struggle to 
the death between species. From this it is concluded that 
a similar struggle between communities is inevitable; and 
that however unreasonable and intolerable war may become 
it is ‘‘a choice between us and the other fellow.” 
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If a detailed survey of all the animals in any region is 
made, however, the picture obtained is not in the least one 
of vertical war to the death. The animals, after having 
selected their habitat by trial and error, spread themselves 
over the region in a complex patchwork of interlaced com- 


munities, showing a finely balanced system of interde-. 


pendence and co-operation. Some animals prey on others 
of course; but the dominant factor which determines the 
survival of a group is suitability to the environment.‘ 
This has been illustrated again and again by zodlogists; 
and Darwin himself, when speaking of the success of one 
species over another, said ‘‘ we feel sure that the cause lies 
as much in one species being favoured as in another being 
hurt.”” In other words the outstanding feature of animal 
communities is not the vertical war between groups but the 
horizontal war of the groups with nature, + 

The influence of this mere mistake in fact on the spirit 
of our time has been enormous. It seems much too small 
a thing to have had such consequences as a philosophy of 
imperialism; but so did the small but persistent influences 
of the uniformitarians seem too minute to explain geological 
changes to those who sought for explanations in more dra- 
matic cataclysms. The myth is insidious and cumulative in 
its effect of psychological suggestion. It has bred the sus- 
picion which leads to vain attempts at absolute security 
through overwhelming victory or through strategic ex- 
pansion. So arises the attitude of mind which sees good 
in quantity of life and not in its quality. ‘Wider still and 
wider” is the cry; not better, or fuller, or wiser. These 
natural but baleful results can only be resisted by a clear 
disclaimer which will put, in direct form, the truth that 
nations are (in Prof. Forster’s phrase) as necessary to each 
other as the two sexes; that each can contribute its unique 
achievement to the scientific exploitation of natural forces. 
Man’s instinct to the physical struggle between vertical 





4See, eg., Dr. V. Shelford’s Animal Communities in Temperate America, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1913. 
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groups may have arisen as biologically useful at a certain 
stage in his history; but it has outlasted its utility—like his 
appendix. Conscious control alone can remove such 
dangers to the race. But control can only come from clear 
recognition of the diverse forces producing the complexi- 
ties of international politics. With the best will in the 
world confused thought will mean failure to harness the 
great forcesatwork. It is lack of foresight that has plunged 
us into catastrophe; and now, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
has told us, ‘“‘the only remedy for bad thinking is to think 
better.” 

I have tried to show that a great help to better thinking 
is to be found in that same method of concept formation 
which has advanced so immensely man’s power over the 
material world. And though I have not scrupled to express 
certain conclusions, it is the method of correlation rather 
than the results which I wish to emphasise. The stress 
that method lays on the need for understanding and de- 
scriptive power does not involve, I think, an undue reliance 
on the more luminous, rational part of man. For though 
instincts lag behind reason they ultimately grow in the 
mould of habit it sets for them. And thus an international 
organisation more in accord with the facts of the modern 
world would be not only the expression of, but also a real 
aid to, the transference of men’s group loyalty to the 


larger whole. 
A. E. Heats. 
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“IN THE HOPE OF THE NEW ZION.” 
H. M. KALLEN. 


IONISM is the contemporary phase of an unyielding 
loyalty, a practical idealism, which is without parallel 

in European history for constancy, duration and force. 
Crossed by all the currents of aspiration and disillusion that 
were the changing mind of Europe for two thousand years, 
this loyalty or idealism remained, until recently, distinct 
in itself, the Jewish aspect, older than its setting, of that 
hunger for safety and happiness which, in the century be- 
fore the beginning of the Christian era, gripped the civiliza- 
tion of the Mediterranean in an other-worldly grip, spread 
in later years to all Europe, and holds it, with all its muta- 
tions, to the present day. The hope of a new Zion was 
coeval with the moral surrender of the Stoic; it antedated 
the passionate otherworldiness of early Christianity; it 
confronted, and survived, the religious imperialism of the 
Church Triumphant; it underwent the impact of the newer 
protestant order, the challenge and fecundation of science 
and free thought, of naturalism and secularism, and it has 
emerged, more essentially continuous with itself, more 
essentially like what it was in its beginnings than any other 
aspiration or adventure which the great tradition of Europe 
knows. Of this tradition the biography of Zionism is an 
integral part, both soil and substance of its ancient roots, 
and leaf and branch of its spreading life, seeking the free air 
andthesun. Its nature is at once that of a vision, and that 
of an adventure. Of a vision, because it sets forth no in- 





1The Zionist movement has been one of the most striking of the many 
vigorous assertions of national aspiration within the past months. It has 
come as a surprise to many and has not won complete assent among Jews. Is 
it of interest to Jews only, or has it international significance? At the request 
of the editor Dr. Kallen has undertaken to interpret Zionism. The present 
article deals with its past; a second will treat its present meaning and impor- 
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carnate and existing society, no operating association of 
men. Of an adventure, because it never lost grips with 
reality, never was quite cut off from the spot of tangible 
earth which might be not only sought, but found and 
touched and loved, in the world of real men and real things. 
To make this spot of earth once more theirs in fact as it was 
in spirit, men and women of Jewish blood, generation after 
generation, during two thousand years abandoned their all 
and went adventuring toward the Promised Land. Zion- 
ism is simply to-day’s phase of the unyielding effort of the 
Jewish people to make good the Promise of the Promised 
Land. 

This Promised Land is no land of Beulah, no kingdom of 
Heaven in regions supernal. It is a definite piece of the 
earth’s surface, of definite dimensions, bordering on the 
Mediterranean and lying at the junction of the three great 
continents of the eastern hemisphere. It has been the 
battle ground of the civilizations of antiquity. It has 
been the motherland of the dominant religions of the west- 
ern world. The names of its mountains and its valleys, of 
its cities and towns and villages have been woven into the 
texture of the mind of Europe. For a thousand years its 
chief city was regarded as the centre of the very universe 
and all its places as holy places. Yet important as have 
been the réle of these and of the land that holds them in the 
life of mankind, that importance is of small degree beside 
the réle of this land in the life and labors of the Jewish 
people. It is from the latter, in fact, that the former de- 
rives. Palestine has been the centre of the Jewish theory 
of life and the Jews’ outlook on the world. Their national 
tradition is built around it. Entering it, staying in it, 
being driven from it, returning to it, are the instigating 
motives of their historic narratives, of their prophetic 
books, of their psalms, their liturgy, their prayers, their 
collective endeavor in the community of mankind. No 
people in history has identified itself in joy and in sorrow, 
and always in aspiration, so completely with a single land, 
and a land which the great majority of their generations 
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have known only in prayer, in idea, in vision, for a thousand 
years. This identification is itself a‘universally-accepted 
commonplace of the great tradition of the western world. 
The connection between the Jew and Palestine, the connec- 
tion between Palestine and the Jew is customary, natural, a 
matter of course even to the least literate of Europeans. 
So, also, by and large, is the reunion of these two that have 
been separated. 


I. 


The original source of these commonplaces of the Euro- 
pean mind is of course that body of varied documents, 
sacred to Jew and Christian alike, the Bible. A secondary, 
but equally potent source is Christian theology. Accord- 
ing to the Biblical narrative, the history of the Jews as a 
people may be said to begin with the hope of the Promised 
Land, with the consciousness of a goal to be attained col- 
lectively, in return for the assumption of a collective obliga- 
tion to a supernatural being. This consciousness in the 
course of time converted a congeries of tribes into a nation, 
and a nation into a self-conscious aspirant toward that 
righteousness without which must come disaster. Israel, in 
a word, is a “‘chosen people.’”’ Between him and Jehovah 
there is a contract. Israelis to devote himself to the 
exclusive service and worship of Jehovah: Jehovah, in 
return, is to lead Israel to the Promised Land, to keep him 
and to prosper him there. The service and worship of 
Jehovah and the prosperity and growth of the nation in 
Zion were functions of one another. How, under the in- 
fluence of the changes from nomadic to an agricultural 
order of life, the nature and terms of the contract changed; 
how, under the propaganda of the prophets, from Amos to 
Isaiah, ritual in the service of Jehovah was replaced by 
righteousness ; how national security became correlative, in 
idea at least, with social justice, are commonplaces of all 
critical histories of the ancient Jews. Already in Amos the 
prophetic philosophy of history is manifest: Divine Law 
requires justice and lovingkindness between men and 
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states; disobedience of this law is followed by disaster, 
brought, through God’s will by one state on another, all 
states and kings being merely the tools and servants of God. 
This philosophy is already ripe in the sermons of Jeremiah, 
but tradition accords supreme excellence to the expression 
given it by the second Isaiah. Applied to the domestic 
history and foreign relations of the Jewish state, it inter- 
preted national defeat at the hands of enernies of Israel as 
the consequence of domestic iniquity, and national survival 
and national victory as coincident with domestic righteous- 
ness. Righteousness became the condition of political and 
military security. Expulsion from the Promised Land was, 
hence, the consequence of sin, and return thereto would be 
the reward of a return to righteousness. 

Events subjected this philosophy to a drastic test. That 
it did not possess a monopoly over the thinkers of Israel may 
be seen from the theory of life promulgated in the Book of 
Job, which divorces fortune from morals altogether, but 
there is in the prophetic theory a certain compensatory 
dimension, a quality of consolation and justification, which 
renders it more relevant to the aboriginal hopes of men and 
Nature’s disregard of them. Carried to its logical limit, it 
must lead the man who has been righteous but unfortunate 
all his life to the conception of another life and another 
world, beyond Nature, in which he will be fortunate as well 
as righteous, and in which the wicked will be unfortunate as 
well as wicked. This is precisely what Christianity, once 
extended beyond the bounds of Jewry, did. But the Jews 
then and there did not go so far. For them, reward and 
punishment were here and now, where sin and virtue were, 
and the hope of good fortune for the righteous was a hope 
for this world and not another. Particularly was this the 
case for a whole people, a nation, whose span of life out- 
reaches the brief mortality of the individual. The people 
of Israel, banished from its land for its unrighteousness, 
should be restored for its righteousness. This was Jehovah’s 
promise, and in this promise his people might take comfort. 
The restoration would be bodily, political, physical. It 
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would install an era of international peace and international 
comity, the rule of law replacing the rule of force, the life of 
co-operation, the life of conflict. 


And it shall come to pass in the end of days, 

That the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be established as the top of 
the mountains, 

And shall be exalted above the hills; 

And all nations shall flow unto it. 

And many peoples shall go and say: 

“Come ye, and let us go up to the mountains of the Lord, 

To the house of the God of Jacob; 

And he will teach us of His ways 

And we will walk in His paths.” 

For out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

And He shall judge between the nations 

And shall decide for many peoples; 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares 

And their spears into pruninghooks; 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 

Neither shall they learn war any more.* 


Dithyrambs such as this, of different imagery, but of the 
same identical spirit and outlook, are scattered throughout 
all the prophetic books. They are the well-springs of 
subsequent Jewish speculation about the nature and 
destiny of the Jewish people, from the primal passions of 
the prophets, to the sophisticated formulations of modern 
Jewish theology-mongers. The conception of the ‘‘mis- 
sion”’ of Israel, which the latter make so much of, springs 
from them, and the Jewish repudiation of that mission 
springs equally from them. They underly the Jew’s 
loyalty to his law or Thorah, and the invincible optimism 
with which the mass of the Jewish people have clung to it. 
“This is the law’’ says the daily prayer, ‘‘which Moses set 
before the Children of Israel, according to the word of the 
Lord. To all who cling thereto she is a tree of life, and it is 
well with those who depend upon her. Her ways are ways 
of kindness, and all her surrounding is peace.’”’ The real 





Isaiah II, 1-5. 
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and adequate practice of the law, however, the prayer-book 
also tells us can be achieved only in the Promised Land, nor 
can it prevail among the nations until the restoration to the 
Promised Land is accomplished. 

This restoration, from the first exile in the seventh 
century before the beginning of the Christian era through 
the first millennium after it, is conceived in political terms. 
The prophets, indeed, are politicians and statesmen concern- 
ing themselves with both domestic and foreign problems, 
and using ‘‘the word of the Lord” as authority for their 
political doctrine and social policy. The “law” which they 
preached, as we have it in Deuteronomy and Leviticus, is an 
obvious response to the challenge of the injustices of ancient 
—and for that matter, of modern—society. The ideal of 
international peace under a general law for all nations is the 
outcome of the bitter political experience of a small state 
situated at the junction point between the competing 
military imperialisms of Asia and Africa. The prophets 
were nothing if not realpolitiker with a passion for the 
preservation of Israel for Zion and of Zion for Israel, and they 
grew to realize that the only device by which this could be 
secured was an international order and a single law. After 
the manner of the ancients, they attributed to this law a 
divine origin and sanction, and described its rule as the rule 
of God. But the substance of their vision is not other than 
that of the vision of all internationalists who regard the 
realities of the relations between nations and states and 
hope for their improvement. It was evoked by the same 
recurrent causes: how could it have other than the same 
essence? Their glory is, that they were the first in all the 
world to envisage and to utter that essence, but they uttered 
it, none the less, out of the fervor of their patriotism, and 
not because they had blurred the living diversities of man- 
kind in an unreal abstraction, labelled ‘‘humanity.” 
Prophetic ‘‘universalism’’ did not abolish the nations, it 
harmonized the nations; and was nationalistic to the point 
of giving to Israel a dominant note in the international 
harmony, and to Zion the foremost place. Indeed, when 
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it was most “‘universal,”’ it was most actively nationalistic, 
for the rhythms of deutero-Isaiah, the utterances of Zech- 
ariah and of Haggai framed the conspiracy to restore the 
independence of the Kingdom with Zerubbabel, servant of 
the Lord, scion of the House of David, for King.* Behind 
the conspiracy was an urge to independence and_to freedom 
from the foreign yoke which never subsided so long as there 
was the semblance of a Jewish government in Palestine. 
When prophet gave way to priest as the master of the mind 
of Judea, it was the unconscious cause of the friction be- 
tween the native and the foreign administrations. It un- 
derlay the successive resistances, both spiritual and physi- 
cal, to Persian and Greek conquerors. It animated the 
Hasmonean uprising and found itself in the Hasmonean 
independence, and when the alliance with Rome which was 
to guard that independence became its ravisher, it took the 
form of the new schisms within the state; the resistance 
to Herod, the hope of a champion, of a Messiah like Judas 
Maccabeeus; the rebellion against Titus and the final up- 
rising and brief success of Bar Kochba. Even after the 
terrible revenge which the imperial government took for 
that uprising, the will of the Jews for a free Zion remained 
unbroken. Oppressed and persecuted by emperor after 
emperor, particularly after Christianity became the imperial 
religion, they had strength enough to join in the seventh 
century the invading Persians against the Romans, in the 
hope of re-establishing their ancient state. That hope 
was again disappointed. When the country reverted to 
Byzantium, the monks persuaded the Emperor Heraclius 
to exterminate the Jews. Those who escaped joined their 
brethren in Egypt and elsewhere in the mediterranean 
world, to hope anew. 

The most lasting thing these exiles, like all their kind, 
carried with them was, then, this hope of the restoration to 
Palestine. It dominated the liturgy and the poetry of the 
exile; it governed Jewish policy and suffused the Jewish 





3 Cf. Zechariah VI, 9-15. 
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outlook. It underlies the organization of the Jewish com- 
munal economy, contributing elements in the practice of the 
ritual and the observation of the seasons. For a thousand 
years it continued to be an aspiration of practical political 
import, re-enforced with religious faith. Wherever a Jew- 
ish community was to be found, then as now, the prayer 
could be heard, ‘‘for our sins have we been banished from 
our country and removed far from our land”; and the invo- 
cation for the return to Zion, for the re-establishment of the 
Davidie throne, for the realization of the prophetic pledge. 
We cannot, says the prayer, in our banishment serve thee 
according to thy commandment. ‘‘Next year in Jerusa- 
lem,” is a change rung again and again in the Liturgy both 
of week days and Sabbath and holydays. It links itself 
with the political activities of the whole millennium: hardly 
a century passed in which the Jews of one country or 
another were not called upon by a self-proclaimed Messiah 
to gird up their loins and by miracle or militancy win back 
to Zion. In fifth century Crete, one Moses, assuming 
miracle, led his people into the sea, where most were 
drowned. David Alroy, again, in the twelfth century, 
actually succeeded in developing a military adventure 
strong enough six hundred years later to rouse the imagina- 
tion of Beaconsfield, who made a novel about him. The 
expectancy of a political restoration, under the leadership 
of an earthly Messiah, was a commonplace in the mood of 
Europe. Itis sharply evinced in the tenth-century letter of 
Chasdai ibn Shaprut to the King of the Chazars, a Jew by 
conversion; and it is literally accepted by non-Jewish 
Europe. For to the Christian mind, no less than the 
Jewish, Palestine is the Jewish land and the Jews are the 
Palestinian people, foreign to Europe, absent from their 
own land, and in the fulness of time to be returned to it. 
The equity of the Jew in Palestine has remained a strand 
in the great tradition of the Christian world. The return 
of this chosen people to this Promised Land was regarded by 
multitudes as an essential preliminary to the second coming 
of the Saviour, and the fulfilment of the forecasts of Chris- 
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tian eschatology. To Christians of the first millennium this 
return was more deeply implicated in a system of supernatur- 
alism than to the Jews, but however implicated, it was 
expected. 

The development and final enthronement of a similar 
supernaturalism among the Jews was accomplished in the 
twelfth century. The position of the Jews in European 
countries grew steadily worse. Disability and persecution 
were multiplied, and the temper of the Crusades brought 
them to a climax. Under the circumstances, the notion of 
a naturalistic, though divinely predetermined, restoration 
which should be salvation from horror and evil, could not 
withstand the assault of misfortune. That restoration 
must come, the Jews of the world became more and more 
convinced: how else could Israel escape alive out of the in- 
ferno which the Church Militant had made for them of their 
lives? But that it could come out of their own strength, a 
natural eventuality of the process of history, was no longer 
conceivable. They were too weak, too battered, impotent 
against their persecutors. Only the might of a miracle 
could save them and restore them. And as the figure and 
mode of their salvation had already been established in 
tradition and legend as Messiah the son of David, this 
Messiah acquired a more and more supernatural character. 
Already in the beginnings of the Messianic legend there had 
been a potential differentiation between an earthly and a 
heavenly Messiah. The failure of the earthly Messiahship 
of the leader of the little sect that later developed into the 
Christian multitude led to the immediate compensation of 
the other-worldly ideal which is the Messiahship of the 
Christian; salvation from evil and happiness became heav- 
enly things: earth was regarded as a trial and a transition, 
to be abandoned and spurned. The Messiah was God and 
the Son of God, miserable on earth but omnipotent in the 
universe. This ideal denial of real failure the Jews had 
refused to accept. They fought and hoped on for twelve 
hundred years. And when, finally, misfortune, and the in- 
fection of their intellectual and emotional setting made 
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otherworldliness a part of their outlook, it did not become 
the overruling part. The Messiah became a supernatural 
figure indeed, pre-existing, and destined to conquer the 
enemy and persecutor and restore Israel by means of 
miracle, but, the end achieved was still to be a natural 
and historic end continuous with the rest of the movement 
of history, even if the means were to be discontinuous and 
supernatural. From the twelfth century on the self- 
proclaimed Messiahs are more and more miracle-workers, 
philosophasters, men of a psychopathic strain. Their 
moral and intellectual settings are misery, magic, and 
mysticism, the two latter being the comp'ement of, and 
escape from, the former. For the same reason the pueril- 
ities of the Kabbala became constitutional to their out- 
look and Kabbalism itself a dominant influence on the mind 
and fortunes of Jewry. But the misery and the compensa- 
tory supernaturalism reached their height in the seven- 
teenth century. Their symbol was the false or pseudo- 
Messiah, Sabbattai Zevi of Smyrna. Only that he was a 
charlatan, weak and without integrity, not that he was 
a false Messiah must be regarded a reproach to him. All 
Messiahs are false when they fail, for the success of works, 
not faith, is the only proof of true Messiahship, and how is 
the success of works to be achieved by the means and at- 
tributes of the Messiahs of thaumaturgy? The importance 
of Sabbattai Zevi was due to the European character of his 
influence. Not only Jews fell under it. It touched state- 
craft and affected the policies of the world. It is the ironic 
and picturesque expiration of a period in the history of the 
European struggle for democracy. 


II. 


1648 is a momentous year in the history of Europe. It is 
the year of the Peace of Westphalia and of the formation 
of the Puritan Commonwealth in England. It marks the 
end of over a hundred years of warfare and the final over- 
throw of a political principle which had dominated Europe 
to its hurt since the Council of Nicea, in the 325th year of 
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the Christian era. This was so built into the social system 
of the Christian world that much of the history of this world 
might be described as a narrative of the methods hit upon 
or chosen to evade or oppose it. The principle might be 
designated, briefly, as the principle of religious imperial- 
ism. It was a new thing when it was promulgated. The 
ancient and pagan world knew nothing about it. It came 
to Europe as a logical implication of the Christian philosophy 
of life, and the status and fate of the Jews were closely 
bound up with it. Although the religions of the states of 
antiquity, Athens, or Sparta, or Corinth, or Judea, or 
Rome, were state religions, they did not imply intolerance 
toward the gods of other states, particularly when those 
states were not at war. Between these gods and their wor- 
shippers there was held to be a certain community, look- 
ing back to a community of blood, which gave the gods a 
prerogative and monopoly on the reverence and worship 
of the citizens, and the citizens a claim to priority on the 
good will and protection of the gods. All gods, as we see 
most conspicuously in the case of Jehovah, had certain 
tribal, civic, national, predilections and obligations, even 
when most universal and all-embracing in their divinities. 
They remained to a great degree chthonic, with larger 
powers and jurisdiction over special places, and very spe- 
cific centres of worship and residence. The men of the 
ancient world expressed this divine economy by paying due 
reverence to the gods of the lands in which they travelled 
or sojourned. Even military conquerors, like Alexander, 
in a day so late as his, worshipped at the shrines of the 
divinities whose lands they had devastated and implored 
them for favor and co-operation. Later and more sophis- 
ticated times retained this sense of chthonic over-lordship, 
and the Romans made it a practice to remove the religious 
holies from the lands of their conquest to appropriate 
sanctuaries in Rome. The protective power of the divini- 
ties, it was supposed, would then accrue to the state of their 
domicile. Thus pagan Rome was not only tolerant of, 
but hospitable to, the diversity of religions, and of the 
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nationalities of which those were among the distinguishing 
marks. The growth of the Empire, in fact, exercised in this 
regard a liberalizing influence, in that it necessitated a very 
large degree of differentiation between citizenship and cult. 
Because of the tribal background of the small city-states 
and of their tradition of blood-brotherhood and common 
ancestry, an alien could rarely become a citizen, even in 
Athens, the freest of them: he could only be a righteous 
stranger, as the Bible has it, a sojourner, entitled to justice, 
but not to participation in the intimacies of the state’s life. 
The empire founded by Alexander, which had a sharply 
conscious missionary character, continued this tradition. 
Although it imposed Greek forms of political and social 
organization and Greek habits of life and thought upon the 
mediterranean world, it did not establish a common 
citizenship which should be detached from the local society 
wherein the privileges of citizenship had to be predomi- 
nantly exercised. This was an achievement of Roman 
imperialism. 

Roman imperialism, preoccupied from the outset with 
maintaining the Roman hegemony, the pax Romana of the 
Roman legions and the Roman law, left local customs and 
practices intact, indeed subsidized and encouraged them. 
Nationalities and cults flourished and had heyday in the 
Empire, so long as they were considered not to be danger- 
ous to the state. Until the advent of Christianity there 
were no religious persecutions in Rome. There were police 
and military action against political criminals, who prac- 
ticed or were supposed to practice a doctrine subversive of 
loyalty to the state. Otherwise, freedom of thought, of 
belief and cult were, as in some places in recent times, un- 
trammelled. Had they not been, Christianism never could 
have made headway against its rivals. When, for reasons 
of his own, Constantine made Christianism the religion of 
the state, the Empire was thrown back to the position of the 
city-state which it had outgrown, and worse. This dete- 
riorative reversion was inevitable from the assumptions of 
Christianity itself. For these assumptions the Judaism of 
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the priests, as distinguished from the Hebraism of the 
prophets, has its own responsibility. So long as men admit 
that alternatives are possible to any theories or doctrines 
they may entertain, the qualities of intolerance and the ar- 
rogances of infallibility cannot develop. Experience re- 
mains the court of last resort in the judgment of truth. 
Truth remains a thing not primary but eventual, and this 
eventuality in the knowledge of what is true and what is 
false among alternatives, keeps them more or less equal, 
and bars intolerance. This was the case with the congeries 
of national divinities of most of the city-states of the ancient 
world. With hieratic Judaism there came, however, a 
difference. It assumed the sole and exclusive acquisition 
and possession of the truth, as revelation. Everything else, 
consequently, no matter what it was, nor how nor where it 
came from, had to be regarded as error. Truth being given 
finally and completely, its possessor was infallible, and de- 
bate, experiment, the whole intellectual enterprise, the 
scientific attitude of mind, became malice and perversity. 
Difference becomes either concealed agreement or blas- 
phemous defence of error. For people to whom Holy 
Scripture was the sum and substance of all wisdom, the 
philosophers and scientists must needs be either its inter- 
preters or its enemies, and were so held. 

When the Christian sectaries made of the script which was 
the revealed word of God their own holy, adding thereto the 
New Testament, they also made their own the assumption 
of infallibility of hieratic Judaism. The adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the state religion gave them the force wherewith 
to make this assumption effective. Citizenship became con- 
ditional on conformity to certain artificial standards of 
right doctrine, those opinions which failed to conform 
being ex hypothesi false, and the judges of the failure being 
the ruling class to whom the guardianship of the stand- 
ards had accrued. The Jews were, by the implications 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, non-con- 
formists, and hence without title to citizenship. Imperial 
edict deprived them of it in the year 339, and the bulk 
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of them have remained thus deprived to the present 
day. In the course of time all infidels, non-conformists, 
dissenters, heretics, became automatically outlaws, and a 
large portion of the history of European civilization is the 
history of an attempt on the one side, to crush them out, 
by fire and sword, on the other side to compel their acquies- 
cence by force or persuasion. No doubt other motives than 
the religious were involved; no doubt the latter was often 
used as an excuse for other types of greed and aggression, 
but until the Reformation and after, it remained the fore- 
most in the consciousness of Europe. 

To the consciousness of Europe the world was basically 
an Augustinian Epic. Eternal and Omnipotent God, it 
held, had created in six days’ time a perfect world. This 
perfection would never have lapsed if Adam had not dis- 
obeyed the command of Eternal and Omnipotent God. 
His disobedience brought death into the world and all our 
woe. It caused his banishment from Paradise. The sin, 
original with him, became a hereditary constitutional and 
outstanding element in the nature of all his offspring. Ill, 
together with the world God made for them, were deserving 
of, and under God’s justice were predestined to, eternal 
destruction, had God’s mercy not prevailed against God’s 
justice and provided atonement. At various times, hence, 
he manifested himself to a selected portion of the sons of 
Man, to the seed of Abraham, namely. To these he deliv- 
ered his law, with the view of an eventual atonement for 
Adam’s original sin, and the redemption of man from the 
penalty of it. Hence the incarnation and the crucifixion. 
These are the atonement, vicarious of course, but none the 
less the salvation of those predestined to believe. Such, 
predestinate from the beginning of time, are the citizens of 
the City of God,of the Church catholic, universal. All 
others are citizens of the City of the World. The Jews, par- 
ticularly belong to this latter city. They had been God’s 
first chosen. To them he had revealed himself, with them 
had made his covenant, to them had sent as Messiah his 
only-begotten son, who was only another form of himself, 
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for the redemption of sin-cursed mankind. And they had 
rejected the Messiah and had had him nailed to the cross. 
For this God rejected them in their turn, and cursed them to 
live under the ban of his rejection, outcast from the com- 
munity of the saved, plying forbidden vocations in disaster 
and dispersion until the second coming of the Messiah of 
Lord, and the restoration at his hands. 

This eschatology, furthermore, was inextricably inter- 
woven with the social system of the feudal order, a system 
that has its maximum ideal expression in the bull Unam 
Sanctam. It is a thing of logic tempered by rebellion, rest- 
ing consciously in metaphysics as few social systems have. 
Its basis is the omnipotence of God, without whose sustain- 
ing grace nothing can be orcometobe. But this sustaining 
grace is not regarded as being distributed equally and im- 
partially among all the children of God. Existence is a 
hierarchy and its parts are related as the links of a pendent 
chain. Each hangs from the other, without which it would 
fall into the abyss. Since the greatest strain is on the 
highest link, in that must be concentrated the greatest 
power, and as there is no strain to speak of on the lowest 
link, least power is needed or belongs in that. The highest 
link, directly pendent on God, is the Pope, his vicegerent on 
earth, the visible symbol and concretion of the church un- 
iversal. In him, consequently, must be the maximum 
concentration of the grace of God. From him it passes 
downward and outward, to the princes of the church and the 
temporal power, like light decreasing in intensity with its 
distance from the source, so that when it finally reaches the 
peasant serf there is enough left for the sacraments of 
baptism, confirmation, marriage and burial, but nothing 
else. Everybody in society depends on somebody higher 
up, and woe to the man who has no overlord to depend 
upon. He is a ‘‘masterless man,” without status or right, 
the prey of any power strong enough to seize him. 

The enforcement of this social system, save in the case of 
the serfs and the Jews, was never complete. The temporal 
struggled against the arrogations of the ecclesiastical power, 
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emperor against pope, kings against emperors, noblemen 
of lesser rank against kings, cities against dynasts, and on 
occasion even the peasants rose. The great majority of 
these conflicts were, however, conflicts within a framework 
of unanimity. The hand of every man was against the 
infidel, the heretic, the dissenter, the non-conformist. The 
inquisition was as impartial as the temporal power was 
debauched. Religious imperialism was stronger than polit- 
ical imperialism and for a long time succeeded in maintain- 
ing by force as truly catholic a unanimity as, human nature 
being what it is, was humanly possible. One dissentient 
sect after an other arose and went down before this force, 
from the Arians, Lollards, Hussites, to the Huguenots. 
The Jews alone, in the heart of Europe, underwent without 
resistance a religous war waged against them by the whole 
of Europe, and survived it. They were the everlasting 
Protestants. But the conscience of Europe was not freed 
until the mutual interplay and rivalry of religious and dy- 
nastic interests brought about that military confrontation 
in religious terms which we know as the wars of the reforma- 
tion. Those wars, quite as much a conflict of dynasties for 
empire as of doctrines for domination, and carried on almost 
continuously for nearly a century and a half, finally des- 
troyed the imperialism of religion in Europe. They left 
the continent a desert, the feudal order shattered, the local 
sovereign an autocrat, and the peasantry almost destroyed. 
But particularly they left the mind of Europe free from the 
central fixation to which religious imperialism had compelled 
it, and both the misery and enterprise of Europe free for 
intellectual adventure. The destruction of the imperialism 
of the church converted it into the opportunist foe of the 
temporal power, and its theorists, like the Jesuit brothers 
Mariana and Suarez, opposed the people to the kings and 
superimposed the church on both. Protestantism itself, 
again, by setting the authority of the Bible against that of 
the Pope and abolishing intermediaries between God and 
the hearts of men, struck at all authority, political as well as 
ecclesiastical. The idea of the natural rights of man was 
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used to confront the tradition of the divine rights of kings. 
Political doctrine took imaginative wings. The challenge 
to sovereignty was made effective in England by the 
genuine execution of a king. In the rest of Europe it be- 
came a potential menace, working in the background of 
men’s thoughts, and bursting now and then into foreground 
in action. 

But if men found themselves in real ideas of this type, 
they sought also to escape from the misery to which they 
were a response in a new lease of supernaturalism and a 
new magic. The substitution of the Bible for the church as 
the seat of authority in religion aroused interest, intellectual 
but by no means kindly, in the People of the Book and all 
their works. The Kabbala had almost immediately seized 
the wandering imagination of Europe. Its mysteries, 
letters, phrases and calculations, its pretensions to magical 
powers, allied as they were with hidden meanings attributed 
to the Bible, fascinated the imagination of Europeans, from 
Pico della Mirandola, to the latest English Biblitaster mull- 
ing in mysteries. This, together with the complete emotional 
and intellectual decentralization, could not but lead to 
anticipations of the Messiah. The time of the restoration 
of Israel to Palestine and of the second advent was held 
to be at hand. Kabbalistic calculations among Jews put 
it in 1648. And Christian millenarians put it in 1666. 

Between 1648 and 1666—the era of Sabbattai Zevi’s 
‘‘mission’’—came, however, one of the very darkest pages 
of the history of the Jewish people. Their status in Europe 
derived from two assumptions, both implicit in their 
alienation from citizenship in 339. The first was that 
they were members of a foreign nation, living in their own 
communities, under their own laws, and governed by their 
own hereditary or elective rulers. The stress thrown by 
theology on the absence of the Jews from Zion, the designa- 
tion of their absence as a Galuth or dispersion, has obscured 
the truly national character of the Jewish community, 
national both in the political and the cultural sense. Men 
forget that absence from Palestine meant presence some- 
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where else, and it happens that there has been hardly a 
period in the history of the Jewish people without the con- 
centration of the greater part of them in a single continuous 
area, into a community organized and operating under 
Jewish law. That it was not sovereign, in the sense of 
being a war-making, peace-making community; that it was 
a subject-nationality, largely at the mercy of its neighbors; 
that it was hence a repressed community without freedom 
. for its spontaneous energies, are matters of record. Never- 
theless, it was a political entity, self-determined and with al- 
most complete internal autonomy, and was until the 
nineteenth century dealt with as such by the masters of 
Europe and Asia. Such an entity was the Exilarchate of 
the House of David, which came into being with the 
Babylonian Captivity; such was the Nagidate in Egypt; 
such was the Wa’ad Arbah Arazoth (Council of the Four 
Lands) or Congressus Judaicus in Poland. The latter 
country, extending at the time when this Congress flour- 
ished almost from the Baltic to the Black Sea, was the 
great area of concentration for the Jewish people of Europe 
from the thirteenth century on. These Jewish governments 
acted for the Jewish people in all matters affecting their 
relations with their landlords, conquerors or overlords. 
The Congressus Judaicus, indeed, was an echo of the 
Polish saym resting on a foundation of congregational units 
and achieving what was for the time a very high degree 
of democracy. It was responsible to the Polish kings both 
for the domestic and the foreign affairs of the Jews, partic- 
ularly for taxes. It was the one agency that stood between 
the Jewry of Poland and the total destruction that menaced 
it with the Chmelnicki uprising in 1648. The Messianic 
afflatus of the period was largely a function of this up- 
rising. An act of revolt and resentment on the part of the 
Ukrainian khlops or peasantry against the unbearable 
exactions of their Polish overlords, it struck hardest at the 
Jews. The Jews had been agents of these overlords, tax- 
farmers, factors and such, and they were the first to pay. 
Chmelnicki organized a Jew-hunt that ranged from 
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Podolia and Volhynia to Lithuania and White Russia. He 
was followed by the real Russians, who had declared war 
upon the Poles. The Russians were followed by the plague. 
In the course of little more than a decade the Jewish people 
had lost 675,000 of their number, their homes were dev- 
astated, their property destroyed. Thousands fled to 
western Europe, other thousands sought safety in baptism. 
Without the help of the Jewry of western Europe, which 
came swiftly and generously, the Congressus Judaicus of 
Poland could never have reconstituted the economy of their 
nation. But the great comfort of their misery was the word 
out of the East of the imminence of the Messiah and the 
return to the Promised Land. They believed,—how, so 
miserable, could they help believing?—and their belief 
sustained them. 

Religious doctrine had its own part in their misery. It 
was the second and other ground of their disability, a more 
terrible ground, for the position of the Jew in the European 
religious system, no matter what the sect, was regarded as 
determined by divine revelation and was a commonplace of 
faith that was taught to the poorest serf. The Jew was 
held to be eternally excommunicate from the gates of the 
common salvation, rejector of it, and cursed for the rejec- 
tion. His existence, hence, could be maintained only on 
sufferance. Being beyond communion, he was without 
rights, civil or personal. The church might order his 
destruction, overruling even the will of the king, whose 
property according to the medieval custom, the Jew 
automatically was. The church authorities in Poland 
were indefatigable in their efforts against the Jews and 
their faith. They drove them from the public service, 
assaulted the general principles of their charter, demanded 
and compelled sumptuary laws against them, both of dress 
and domicile, spread against them blood libels and levied on 
them illegal and extortionate taxes. The Reformation 
gave the church in Poland, as elsewhere, an added animus. 
Jewish influence was credited with causing the heresy, and 
any punishment short of death was not too great. ‘‘The 
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Church,” declared the Ecclesiastical Synod of 1542, 
“tolerates the Jews for the sole purpose of reminding us of 
the torments of the Saviour.”’ Between 1648 and 1666 the 
Catholicism of Poland finished off the uncompleted dep- 
redations of Chmelnicki and his Haidamacks and of the 
Muscovite and his troops. The misery of the Polish Jews 
reached a depth so ultimate that their minds could not 
conceive of a salvation less so. The new Messiah was be- 
lieved in with a fervor measurable only by the tragedy from 
which he was to save his people. The Jews of Ukrainia, 
writes the Christian, Galatovski, who flourished at the 
period, abandoned their all in readiness to be carried on a 
cloud to Jerusalem. 

In sum then, between 1648 and 1666 the political, in- 
tellectual, and emotional condition of the whole European 
world was such that the achievement of the restoration of 
the chosen people to their Promised Land was generally 
accepted as the imminent precursor to a millennial change. 
The anticipation moved all classes of society equally, from 
the -miserable and expropriated peasantry and Jewry, 
seeking in magic salvation from fact, to the most intellectual 
and scientific protagonists of that new adjustment of cosmic 
outlook which we call science. It is used by Mennaseh ben 
Israel in his successful attempt to persuade Cromwell to 
remove the ban against the settlement of Jews in England. 
“‘The opinion, ”’ he writes, ‘‘ of many Christians and mine do 
concur therein that we both believe that the restoring time 
of our Nation into their native country is very near at 
hand.”’ It is the subject of exchange between the Gentile 
scholar Oldenberg and the Jewish philosopher Spinoza. 
“All the world here,’”’ Oldenberg writes to Spinoza, ‘‘ 
talking of arumour of the return of the Israelites . . . to 
theirowncountry. . . . Should the news be confirmed, 
it may bring about a revolution in all things.” And 
Spinoza, many years later, when the Sabbattian craze was 
already subsident, arguing in the Theologico-Political 
Tractate for the equality of all peoples before God, insists 
that whatever election the Jews were beneficiaries of was 
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national and social, that it ‘“‘had no regard to aught but 
dominion and physical advantages, for by such alone could 
one nation be distinguished from another.” ‘‘Nay, I 
would go so far as to believe that if the foundations of their 
religion have not emasculated their minds they may even, 
if the occasion offers, so changeable are human affairs, raise 
up their empire afresh and that God may a second time 
elect them.” 

The significant thing about the whole Sabbattian adven- 
ture and the development that led up to it is the fact that 
nowhere in Europe was there any question that the Jews are 
a nation, that Palestine is ‘‘their own country,’ that the 
two belong together. Nor has there been any question 
in the European mind since. 


III. 

For Europe the Messianic expectancy was only a passing 
mood. Science, begun as an adventure, became an institu- 
tion; its temper of interrogation and challenge forced every- 
thing under analytical scrutiny, from the least-regarded 
spontaneities of nature, to the most sacrosanct taboos of 
man. The eighteenth century incorporated into its com- 
mon sense what had been daring imagination in the seven- 
teenth, and its calm and satirical eye discerned underneath 
all the differences of race, faith, color, wealth, power, sta- 
tion, nurture and capacity, a ‘‘natural man”’ the equal and 
the peer of his fellows. Inequalities, it declared, were 
the artificial effects of the institutions of civilization; the 
effects of the state and the church, which, again, were the 
perversions of nature by the few in their immemorial ex- 
ploitation of the many. One God, one law, one human 
nature are at the foundation of all life. Each man is the 
equal of every other man; each is equally and inalienably 
entitled with all others to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness”; each has contracted the insurance of his title 
by consenting to the creation of government; each has 
been then defrauded by the government he has created of 
just that natural right which he had designed it to protect. 
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Strip away government, the church, the economic order, 
and you abolish crime and poverty and the whole hierarchy 
of social inequalities. All these are man-made. They 
do not exist in nature, and they should not be tolerated by 
enlightened men. By nature men are citizens of the world, 
not of the state; followers of natural religion, not of this or 
that fabrication of priests; like lovers of one another, not 
haters seduced thereto by artificial diversities. They are 
equal and alike by nature; different only by nurture. 

This teaching, common to England and to France, 
particularly to France, was not, of course, the pure deduc- 
tion of science. It was quite as much, and perhaps more, 
resentment against the concentrated absolutism which had 
become characteristic of the state-system of Europe 
in the eighteenth century. In England alone had this 
failed to fix itself firmly, and the period from the 
restoration of the Stuarts to their final expulsion and the 
formulation of the Bill of Rights was a period of 
actual conflict between a dynastic absolutism grounding 
itself on the traditional divine rights of kings, and a 
democratic nationalism grounding itself on the scientific 
natural rights of man, with a final practical victory for 
natural rights. On the continent, the victory was entirely 
dynastic. States were conceived as estates—‘‘l’état, c’est 
moi,” was no paradox of a paranoiac king—and populations 
and territories changed hands in marriage and warfare 
conducted as the purely private and self-sufficient enter- 
prises of royal privilege. Everything was property, in- 
cluding opinion. Thus, religious imperialism had not given 
way totolerance. It merely had been replaced by religious 
nationalism. Citizenship remained an appurtenance of 
conformity to certain standard dogmas and beliefs. This, 
as Locke’s essays on toleration attest, was as true in Eng- 
land as on the continent; and the winning of toleration was 
itself a political event compelled mostly by the political 
strength of the disabled religious minorities. Toleration is 
in substance religious democracy. Whatever may be the 
situation de jure, it is impossible without at least a de facto 
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distinction between church and state, a distinction that be- 
comes possible only when sects are so numerous and varied 
that the alternative to toleration is civil war. Over the 
major part of the continent of Europe religious nationalism 
prevailed to within the third year of the present war, and 
citizenship and church-membership were coimplicative 
and coincident. The greater the strength of this artificial 
coimplication, the more centralized and absolute the 
government which sustains it, the more complete, the more 
logical and systematic the theoretical repudiation which ac- 
cording to time, place and circumstances it undergoes. 
Such was the case in France. The theorizing of the 
Encylopeedists, from Diderot and Voltaire to Montesquieu 
and Rousseau, carried to their logical limit the practical 
assumptions of Locke and the other authors of the English 
Bill of Rights. They made good in idea the shortcomings of 
the social facts. 

That their logic should ultimately be extended to the 
Jews was inevitable. In England this extension had been 
proceeding in the normally piecemeal and muddling British 
way. Although it was not absolutely completed until 1890, 
it was begun practically with their readmission to England 
in Cromwell’s day, and progressed in the usual English 
parliamentary fashion from then on. In France, the ex- 
tension was shorter, sharper, more purely theoretical. 
First made in formal terms by Montesquieu, it received 
practical application and defence at the hands of Mirabeau 
and the Abbé Grégoire. During the revolution the two 
latter fought for it in the National Assembly against the 
clericals, and it was finally carried (1791) as an inevitable 
corollary of the constitution. The effect was formally to 
convert the Jews from a nationality into a sect: “Judaism,” 
wrote Deputy Schwendt to his constituents in Alsace, ‘‘is 
nothing more than the name of a distinct religion.” The 
Jews were enfranchised, not in their collectivity, as a 
corporate entity, a nationality, but individually, Jew by 
Jew, each as a ‘“‘natural man,” the equal of all other 
“natural men,” without heredity, history, language, 
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culture or social memory, a mere ‘‘now” in the temporal 
extent of the generations. The stripping of his selfhood 
which this required was of course an impossible price to 
pay for enfranchisement. It was suicide, and a nationality 
can only die or be killed but cannot commit suicide. 
Nevertheless the Jews of western Europe fancied that they 
could pay the price and survive as Jews. They ac- 
cepted the responsibility of the affirmative to Napoleon’s 
questions of 1806. Without this affirmative he would have 
withdrawn from them the civil freedom which the Revolu- 
tion had won for them. Their yielding it initiated, so far 
as social history is concerned, the mental attitude and 
development of what is called the Reform movement 
in Judaism. 

In this movement there is nothing primarily religious. 
It began with no great inspiration, no great vision and 
gospel of inner regeneration, which are the traits of genu- 
inely religious reforms. Its beginnings rest in a political 
and social position, and to this day it has not advanced from 
this position. It stands still on the intellectual platform of 
the eighteenth century and the French Revolution, on the 
doctrine of natural rights and natural law and the rule of 
abstract reason. It strips from the Jew all that makes him 
a concrete human being, all his reality. It denies in its 
very form the existence of the social personality called the 
Jewish people. It substitutes for the vision of the Messiah, 
which sustained the Jews in the middle ages, the conception 
of ‘‘the mission of Israel,’’ to justify such minimal differences 
as the organizers of Reform could not bring themselves to 
abandon. It restates, with an inverted valuation, the 
medizval conception of the status and function of the Jew- 
ish people. Where, for example, Christianity declares that 
the Jews had been condemned by God to dispersion because 
of their rejection of the Saviour, the Reform Jews say, 
‘“‘The dispersion is a fact, but is not due to the curse of 
God, but to the realization of the divine purpose to bless the 
world.’’ Where Christianism says, ‘Jews are dispersed 
and will continue as a living witness to the prophecies of the 
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Bible which proclaims their dispersion,”’ the Reformers 
assert that this dispersion is predestined so that the Jew- 
ish sectaries who have been chosen by the Lord, may be 
everlasting witnesses to the truth of the Bible and its 
prophecies. And where Christianism declares that this 
dispersion will last until the second coming of Christ, until 
the appearance of Christ as the Paraclete, the Reform sect 
declares that this dispersion is to continue until all men 
shall acknowledge the “Jewish God.” In this way the 
movement has attempted automatically, under the rule 
that ideals are compensatory for facts, to convert what to 
Christians is the shame of the Jewish people into a merit. 
It did that, I think, on the whole, if I read the literature 
aright, with something like a broken heart. It wanted for 
the Jewish people the same values that other peoples in the 
world were getting. There is no question about the nobility 
of the intentions of Reform, and there is no question about 
the magnificent distinction of one phase of Reform achieve- 
ment, not noticed by Reformers. This is the liberation of 
the Jewish woman, and if nothing else justifies it, that does. 
But once it has liberated the Jewish woman, it has done its 
whole work. The intention of Reform was excellent, but 
the method used, being contrary to the trend of social his- 
tory, failed to achieve the results intended. 

Other states slowly imitated France. Western Europe 
completed the enfranchisement of the Jews, severally, only 
toward the end of the nineteenth century. And this en- 
franchisement, of course, has the defects of its virtues, for 
Western Jewry took, with respect to the enfranchisement 
it sought, a position which was an acknowledgment that 
Jewish qualities, Jewish forms of life and thought were in 
Jews unworthy; that Jewish differences from their neigh- 
bors were, on the whole, inferiorities, and that Jews must 
become—except that they call their priests ‘“‘rabbis’’ and 
worship in ‘‘temples”’ and not in churches—the same as the 
Gentiles. The Reform movement, therefore, has been what 
is called an assimilationist movement. That is, it has 
wanted for Jews not an equal but a similar happiness to 
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that of all other peoples. And what it has accomplished 
in order to get this life and happiness has been to rob the 
enfranchised Jew of the self-respect of his birthright as Jew; 
has been to compel him to act on the assumption that the 
whole substance of the Jewish background and tradition, the 
Organization of Jewish life with its implications, is a worth- 
less thing, a thing to be abandoned. 

This whole process rests on the illusion that equality is 
similarity. It is concomitant with the uncritical doctrine 
of natural right and natural law; with the resentment which 
this doctrine expressed against the artificial inequalities of 
the dynastic and ecclesiastical systems that robbed men of 
their due of freedom and happiness. The doctrine is 
compensatory, a protest, not adescription. But in anima- 
ting and guiding the French Revolution it served a high 
purpose. It enfranchised the peoples of Europe, even in 
the course of the Napoleonic attempt to enslave them. 
It awakened their dormant corporate consciousness. It 
led them to realize their nationality and to struggle for its 
freedom. To say this is to say that people ‘were becoming 
conscious, in trying to respond to the call of the Revolution, 
of what nature and habit and hope they and their neighbors 
were, and of how these were expressed in language and 
tradition, in memory and custom, in all that makes a com- 
munity’s cycle of life. The revolutionary call to Equality 
meant, for the daily life, the abolition of all caste and prop- 
erty distinctions. . . . The Revolution’s call to Frater- 
nity meant for the daily life, comradeship on an equal basis 
with anyone with whom communication could be effectively 
held—in truth with the neighbor near at hand, who speaks 
the same language and has the same background, who, by 
virtue of this sameness, understands. The revolution’s 
call to Liberty meant, first and foremost, the overthrow of 
the traditional oppressor at home and the achievement 
there of self-government, the replacing of dynasty by 
commonwealth. 

“‘Had the new French nation continued to treat the 
peoples its armies set free as peers, as fellow-citizens, not as 
subjects; had Napoleon not once more restored piratical 
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imperialism to the place from which the ideas of the 
Revolution had driven it, the ruling caste of Europe could 
never have succeeded in duping their subjects into believing 
in the identity of their interests and the community of their 
cause. Even so, their success depended on a concession to 
the principle that sovereignty rests in the people. For the 
call to resist Napoleon had to be made through an appeal to 
self-appreciation, through a propaganda, sometimes in- 
spired, sometimes spontaneous, exhorting the various 
peoples of Europe to consider the excellence and dignity of 
their ancestries, their cults, their traditions, their histories, 
their ways of living, their arts, and particularly their 
languages. The most conspicuous continental instance 
of such a propaganda is the series of ‘Addresses to the Ger- 
man People,’ by the philosopher Fichte.” 

But there were many others. It is part of the irony of the 
of the Jewish position that those Jews who were in contact 
with the great movements of the day, scions of the one 
people that had from antiquity on been champions of 
nationality against all imperialism and tyranny, should seek 
themselves to repress and destroy their own at a time when 
it was awaking to renewed life over the whole continent of 
Europe—in Greece and among the other victims of Turkish 
domination; in Germany; in Poland; in Ireland. That the 
restoration of Palestine to the Jewish people and the Jewish 
people to Palestine had even in this period touched the in- 
terests and hopes of Jews and Gentiles both, there is much 
in the record to show. An anonymous letter to the Jews 
of France, by “‘one of them,” proposed in 1798 the creation 
by the Jews of the world of a Jewish council which should 
treat with the French government for the restoration of 
Palestine to its traditional people. ‘‘The country we 
propose to occupy” he wrote,‘ ‘‘shall include (subject to 
such arrangements as shall be agreeable to France) Lower 
Egypt, with the addition of a district, which shall have 
for its limits a line running from Acre to the Dead Sea, and 
from the south point of that lake to the Red Sea.”” He 





4 Cited by A. M. Hyamson in “Palestine,” p. 165. 
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pointed out the economic advantages of the position, 
situated at the juncture of three continents, and concluded 
“‘Oh my brethren! What sacrifices ought we not to make 
to attain this object! We shall return to our country, we 
shall live under our own laws, we shall behold those sacred 
places which our ancestors rendered illustrious with their 
courage and their virtues. I already see you all animated 
with a holy zeal. Israelites! The term of your misfortunes 
is at hand. The opportunity is favorable. Take care 
that you do not allow it to escape.” Just how the op- 
portunity was favorable is not known, but it is significant 
that the Moniteur Universelle of 1799, 23 Germinal, records 
a proclamation ordered in Constantinople by Napoleon, 
inviting the Jews of Asia and Africa to enroil under his ban- 
ners for the purpose of re-establishing ancient Jerusalem. 
The failure of both the Western and Eastern Jewries to re- 
spond to these calls had probably no slight connection with 
the Napoleonic impatience and severity in 1806, when the 
Emperor practically compelled by his questions the Jews 
of his domains either to repudiate their nationality or to put 
themselves in a position to affirm it by force. The council 
of notables or Sanhedrin which he called repudiated it: 
the bulk of them came not from the free heart of France but 
from clericalist and priest-ridden Alsace. The writer of the 
letter of 1798 came from a freer-hearted and clearer-visioned 
time in the history of France. 

Significantly, the one great parallel of this period issues a 
generation later from the world’s other great seat of freedom 
and republicanism, the United States of America. It is there 
overlaid a little with elements of mountebankery and melo- 
drama, and takes some time to come clear. But clear it 
does come finally, and its terms are remarkably similar to 
those of the letter of 1798. Its terms are promulagated by 
Mordecai Manuel Noah. Its first shape in his mind was 
that of a Messianic adventure tempered by the business of 
real estate speculation. Sensitive to the sufferings and 
disabilities of his people, he conceived the notion of founding 
for them on Grand Island, not far from Buffalo, a city of 
refuge, which he designed to call Ararat, and to establish 
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himself as Chief Judge of Israel. He persuaded a Gentile 
friend to invest in the land, and in September, 1825, pro- 
ceeded amid much comic circumstance and public comment 
to lay the corner-stone of his city in an episcopal church in 
the village of Buffalo. On the occasion he issued a procla- 
mation, appointing commissioners, levying taxes, ordering a 
census and so on, and reviving and re-establishing the an- 
cient ‘government of the Jewish Nation, under the auspices 
and protection of the constitution and laws of the United 
States of America.*’’ The enterprise was, of course, damned 
from the outset by its charlatanic character. At its core 
nevertheless was good sense and sound statesmanship. The 
idea persisted in Noah’s mind, but it turned from a city of 
refuge on the North American continent to a complete 
restoration in Zion. To this he reverted repeatedly, al- 
ways with the notion that the United States might act as 
theliberator. ‘‘The United States,’ he wrote in 1844, “‘the 
only country which has given civil and religous rights to the 
Jews equal with all other sects; the only country which has 
not persecuted them, has been selected and pointedly dis- 
tinguished in prophecy as the nation, which, at a proper time, 
shall present to the Lord His chosen and down-trodden 
people, and pave the way for the restoration to Zion.” 
This could: be done simply by the guarantee of protection 
in the purchase and holding of land in Palestine. The 
idea met with the approval of John Adams, President of the 
United States, 1797-1801. ‘‘I really wish” he wrote Noah, 
“the Jews again in Juda, an independent nation, for, as I 
believe, the most enlightened men of it have participated in 
the amelioration of the philosophy of the age; once restored 
to an independent government, and no longer persecuted, 
they would wear away some of their asperities.”’ 

“T wish your nation may be admitted to all the privileges 
of citizens in every part of the world. This country 
(America) has done much: I wish it may do more, and 
annul every narrow idea in religion, government and com- 


merce. H. M. Kaien. 
Boston, Mass. 





5 Cf., “Mordecai M. Noah,” by A. B. Makover. 
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THE GREAT WAR AND THE INSTINCT OF 
THE HERD. 


I. W. HOWERTH. 


ARWIN said, ‘‘ Judging from the habits of savages and 
of the greater number of the Quadrumana, primeval 
men, and even their ape-like progenitors, probably lived in 
society.””"! But the relative weakness of early man, the 
consequent necessity and obvious advantage of co-opera- 
tion in defence against his enemies, his success in the strug- 
gle for existence as shown by his wide diffusion, as well as 
the social disposition of the animals nearest him in the 
scale of life, make it almost a certainty that primeval men 
were social, that they lived in groups, that they possessed 
the herd instinct. While there is a difference of opinion, 
as McDougall remarks, as to the exact form of early 
society, as to whether it was a promiscuous horde or a 
group made up chiefly of blood relations, something after 
the nature of a patriarchal family, anthropologists are prac- 
tically agreed that primitive man was gregarious in his 
habits.? 

While we read without surprise that primitive man was 
gregarious, we are likely to forget that modern man, 
although many of his acts have lost their fixed and instinc- 
tive character, or been replaced by acts of will, is quite as 
gregarious as his primitive ancestor. This is clearly shown 
by his disinclination to solitude, by his normal forms of 
recreation, and by the disposition of men to herd together 
in towns and cities. Solitary confinement is everywhere 
regarded as a mode of punishment peculiarly severe, and is 
looked upon by many as a form of torture so peculiarly 
dreadful that it should be prescribed only in exceptional 
cases, and in civilized countries not at all. ‘Misery loves 





1 Descent of Man, Pt. I, Ch. 4, p. 78. 
2 McDougall, W., Social Psychology, p. 85. 
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company ”; so also does happiness. It is a sociological fact, 
then, confirmed by prison discipline, as well as by bachelor- 
hood, that it is not good for man to be alone. 

As to our modes of recreation, everyone must have ob- 
served that with most people the one essential condition of 
having a good time is to be one of a crowd. People flock 
together at the seashore, in public parks, and in places of 
entertainment and amusement. Many go to church, even, 
to see and be seen, to satisfy their herd instinct, rather than 
to profit by religious instruction. Again, the extraordinary 
growth of cities, not only in this country but in all civilized 
lands, is due not alone to economic motives but also to the 
blind instinct which drives men to seek the company of 
their fellows. Man, then, is a gregarious animal, as gre- 
garious as the horse, the elephant, the ox, the buffalo, the 
sheep, the deer, the bee, or the ant. 

Now the satisfaction of this gregarious or herd instinct in 
man has resulted in the formation of many and various 
social groups: families, clans, tribes, states, nations; and, 
within the nation, parties, professions, denominations, 
clubs, sects, classes, and the like. But the largest social 
unit thus far definitely formed is the nation. In times of 
peace its herdlike qualities are not conspicuously mani- 
fested, but in war, when the bonds of instinctive feeling 
woven in the loom of biological and social history, and 
‘“‘The mystic cord of memory stretching from every battle- 
field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone,’ as Lincoln expressed it,—when these draw the 
people together, herd phenomena begin plainly to manifest 
themselves. We call them manifestations of patriotism, 
but patriotism is at bottom an instinctive herd emotion. 
It is ‘‘the emotion of his national crowd in the heart of the 
individual citizen.” 

A nation, then, isaherd. This is not a fanciful analogy; 
it is a sociological fact, none the less real because in normal 
times it is only dimly revealed. A drove of cattle grazing 
peacefully on a plain is none the less a herd, although dis- 
tinctive herd phenomena do not then conspicuously appear. 
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Of course in calling a nation a herd we use the word in a 
purely scientific sense and with none of the disparagement 
that is implied by the phrase ‘‘the common herd.” 

Now in the recent world-war situation we had essentially 
a conflict of herds. We should therefore have expected 
that in such a conflict the usual and primary characteristics 
of the herd would be manifested. Let us turn to a brief 
consideration of a few of these characteristics. 

First, then, the herd unites in the presence of danger. 
This is a well-known fact in the case of animals. Cattle 
or horses may be grazing peacefully apart, but at the sign 
of danger they draw together. Wolves fighting among 
themselves cease when threatened by a common foe; and I 
have heard it said that the same effect is produced by out- 
side interference in a family quarrel. With nations the 
effect is the same. The North in 1861 was unified as by an 
electric spark when Fort Sumter was fired upon. As 
Nicolay and Hay describe it, ‘‘The guns of the Sumter 
bombardment awoke the country from the political night- 
mare which had so long tormented and paralyzed it. The 
lion of the North was full: roused. Betrayed, insulted, 
outraged, the free States arose as with a cry of pain and 
vengeance. War sermons from pulpits; war speeches in 
every assemblage; tenders oi troops; offers of money; mili- 
tary proclamations 1nd orders in every newspaper; every 
city raciant with bunting; every village-gr2en a mustering 
ground; war appropriations in every legislature and in 
every city or town council; war preparations in every puplic 
or private workshop ; gun-casting in the foundries; cartridge 
making in the principal towns; camps and dril's in the 
fields; parades, drums, flags, and bayonet: in the streets; 
knitting, bandage-rolling, and lint-ecraping in nearly every 
household. Before the lapse of forty-eight hours a Massa- 
chusetts regiment, armed and ecuipped, was on its way to 
Washington; within the space of a mouth the enargy and 
intelligence of the courtry were almost completely turned 
from the industries of peace to the activities of war. The 
very chilcren abandored their old-time school-gumes, and 
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played only at soldiering.”* Thus the North, which for 
historical, political and economic reasons had become a 
herd, was at once united by the attack of the South. 

A similar effect was produced in Russia in 1812 by the 
invasion of the French army. ‘From the moment when 
Napoleon had crossed our frontier,” wrote the Empress 
Elizabeth, ‘‘it was as though an electric spark had spread 
through all Russia; and if the immensity of its area had 
made it possible for the news to penetrate simultaneously 
to every corner of the empire, a cry of indignation would 
have arisen so terrible that I believe it would have re- 
sounded to every corner of the earth.’ The psychologic 
effect produced upon a nation by a common danger is so 
well known that more than one statesman has aimed to 
create it by prescribing a foreign war as a certain remedy 
for internal dissensions. Bismarck had it in mind when by 
altering a telegram in 1870 he provoked the French to 
declare war against Germany. Seward’s famous letter to 
Lincoln in 1861, advising war with Spain and France in 
order to unite the North and the South, is another example 
out of many. He wrote in “Some Thoughts for the Presi- 
dent’s Consideration, April 1, 1861,” ‘“‘My system is built 
upon this idea as a ruling one, namely, that we must change 
the question before the public from one upon slavery, or 
about slavery, for a question upon union or disunion. In 
other words, from what would be regarded as a party ques- 
tion, to one of Patriotism or Union . . . I would 
demand explanation from Spain and France, categorically, 
at once. I would week explanations from Great Britain and 
Russia, and send agcnts int:. Canada, Mexico, and Central 
America, to rouse a vigorous continental spirit of inde- 
pendence on this continent against European intervention. 
And, if satisfactory ex:lanations are not received from 
Spain and France, vould convi ne Congress and -Jeciare 
war a;ainst them.’* Thus he planned to divert the 





* A>rakxm Lincoln, a History, Cen.. Mag., Vol. 35, p. 898. 
‘ Quoted by we Bo. . The Psychalogy of Kevolution, p. 107. 
5 Abraham [unc “la, a History, Nivolay and Huy, Cent. Mag., Vol. 35, p. 6135. 
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thoughts of the peope from internal dissensions, and «unite 
them in a common feeling against a foreign foe, that is, to 
utilize for political reasons the irstinct of ths herd. ‘he 
herc texds to unite in the presence sf danger. This is as 
true of the nation as it is true of a drove of eattis, a flocs of 
sheep, or a pack of wolves. 

Now, observe that the unity thus occasioned is a unity 
arising from feeling and not from thought. It is instinctive, 
not rational. This is plainly the case with animals. They 
do not reason, but they unite just the same. With man 
reason may be and is at times and in particular cases a 
check upon union; but with the multitude reflection quickly 
succumbs to a sense of common danger, or of injured na- 
tional honor, dignity or prestige; and unity is efiected, and 
effected quickly because feeling is contagious. This in- 
stinctive disposition to unite in the presence of danger is 
obviously an advantage in the struggle for existence. 
Without it a group could not survive in the presence of 
united aggression. A nation that stopped to reason and 
argue itself to a rational basis of union would be defeated 
before it began to fight. 

We are not concerned at present, however, with the value 
of the herd instinct or the dangers arising from it. We 
wish merely to point out that it sufficiently explains the 
unity existing in the countries recently at war. The peo- 
ple of a country may be expected to unite against a common 
foe no matter what the national cause may be. The union 
is instinctive, spontaneous, a union of feeling and not of 
thought. Hence the unanimity of a people at war has 
nothing whatever to do with the justice or righteousness of 
their cause. This explains why the Germans were united 
in unrighteousness. It explains also why the pacific prin- 
ciples of the German social democracy melted away as soon 
as war was declared. These principles and doctrines were 
rational formulations, matters of the head, but the national 
sentiment expressed in Deutschland ueber Alles was a 
matter of the heart, and the heart is older than the head. 
It has been well said that emotionally we are hundreds of 
thousands of years old, while rationally we are embryos. 
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The prevalent assumption, then, that the comrmon people 
f Germany were driven into war by the ruling powers, or 
that there was during the wir any essen‘ial difference in 
Germany between the national feeling of Kaiser and cob- 
bler, was without foundetion. The German Emperor ex- 
pressed the rea) situation when he said, a‘, the opening of 
the Keichstag immediately after war was declared, ‘We 
are all G»rmans now.” The refraii: in the German “Hymn 
of Hae,”’ ‘we love as one. we hate as one”’ was the expres- 
sion of a prychologival fact based o: the herd instinct. A 
recognition of the presence and power oi this instinct 
would have prevented the expectation of an early revolu- 
tion in Germ.iny. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we may observe 
that because of the instinctive reaction of the people of a 
country against the circumstances which provoke war, as, 
for instance, a national insult, a popular referendum of the 
question of peace or war, however desirable it might be on 
other grounds, would not be a sure mode of preventing war. 
In case of a real or fancied lesion of the national honor, 
dignity, or prestige, the people are even more likely to 
“lose their heads,” that is, yield to the herd instinct, than 
are those in authority. Hence democracies are as prone to 
war as monarchies. The “king business’’ should be broken 
up, but war will not necessarily disappear with kings. 

Another mistaken conception, entertained by some be- 
fore the war, on account of their failure to recognize the 
reality and power of the herd instinct, was the idea that 
monied men, particularly those in control of the great bank- 
ing interests, would not permit another war to take place. 
They had too much to lose. We see now how illfounded 
was this view. A knowledge of the herd instinct, and of 
the overwhelming power of herd feeling when once incited 
would have prevented that mistake. 

So much, then, for the first characteristic of the herd, its 
tendency to unite. A second characteristic is its suscepti- 
bility to suggestion. This susceptibility is obviously a fact 
with respect to a herd of animals; it is peculiarly and con- 
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spicuously so with respect to a human herd, especially a 
mob. Inamob any suggestions of fear, anger, enthusiasm, 
elation, depression, etc., sweep through it almost instan- 
taneously, and bring forth an immediate response. Hence, 
the mob is notoriously fickle, sentimental, unreasoning; 
now brave, now cringing, now cruel, now kind. Specialists 
in crowd psychology have pointed out, what anyone may 
easily observe, that a man in a crowd is very different from 
the same man when he is an isolated individual. His con- 
scious individuality vanishes in the unconscious personality 
of the crowd. The crowd, we are told, has a collective 
mind and a collective consciousness. It is dominated by 
unconscious elements; it is credulous and short sighted. 
Says Le Bon, “‘By reason of the extreme sensibility of 
crowds, their sentiments, good or bad, are always exag- 
gerated. This exaggeration increases still further in times 
of revolution. The least excitement will then lead the 
multitude to act with the utmost fury.’ 

The truth of this observation is well illustrated by the 
doings of crowds in the French Revolution. With Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity on their lips Frenchmen, under 
the influence of the crowd spirit, indulged in orgies of 
blood-shed and cruelty no less revolting than the sack of 
Belgium or the murder of Edith Cavell. Thousands and 
thousands of innocent people were massacred; men and 
women, even old people, were burned alive; women and 
children were violated and afterwards murdered; tender 
babes were torn from their mothers’ arms and tossed from 
bayonet to bayonet; men were compelled to dig their own 
graves and suffer themselves to be buried alive. No won- 
der Madame Roland cried out, on her way to the guillotine: 
“Liberty, liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!” 

Now in all countries, in times of peace as well as in times 
of war, we may expect that there will be occasional mani- 
festations of the crowd spirit. Citizens who are ordinarily 
peaceable and inoffensive will now and then assemble in a 
crowd and, seized with the crowd spirit, commit the most 





6 The Psychology of Revolution, p. 102-3, 
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fiendish barbarities—condemn an accused man without 
trial, for instance, and perhaps burn him at the stake; thus 
enacting in civilized communities the identical barbarity 
which we are accustomed to think of as peculiar to savage 
tribes. 

Because of the stupidity, passion, and consequent danger 
of crowds every nation should endeavor through education 
to fortify its citizens against the contagion of the crowd 
spirit, and those in authority should do everything possible 
to prevent the formation of crowds. President Wilson dis- 
played a high quality of leadership in his direct appeal to 
the people of this country, as soon as patriotism began to 
manifest the spirit of the mob, to avoid such manifesta- 
tions as unworthy of a free and intelligent people. 

But in Germany it so happened that the mode of making 
war thought to be most effective was directly provocative 
of the crowd spirit. When the German army laid waste 
every foot of land over which it retreated, destroyed every 
habitation ; when it shot down in cold blood its hostages, or 
even all the inhabitants of a street or village in which some- 
one had committed a hostile act, it acted in strict accord- 
ance with the military principles laid down by the German 
Staff. Schrecklichkeit was a deliberate policy adopted by 
that staff, and with professedly humane motives. ‘“Ter- 
rorism,” said General von Hartman, “‘is seen to be a rela- 
tively gentle procedure, useful to keep in a state of obedi- 
ence the masses of the people.’”’?’ But when soldiers pro- 
ceed to carry out that policy, when the butchery begins, 
then a company of soldiers becomes a mob fired by the 
mob spirit, and there is no limit to the atrocities it will 
commit. ‘“‘Nothing could be done against the excited 
crowd,” said a German soldier with some small remnant of 
pity, “for at such times they are not men but beasts.” 
“One gets an idea of the madness of our soldiers,”’ says 
another, ‘‘when one sees the demolished villages. Not a 
single house intact. . . . Sheer vandalism was present 





7 Militérische Notwendigkeit und Humanitit, in Deutsche Rundschau, Vol. 
13, p. 462. 
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as well as just anger.”’ Carrier, a wholesale murderer of 
the French Revolution, declared that he took an intense 
joy in seeing his victims suffer; that he never laughed so 
much or experienced such pleasure as in watching the dying 
grimaces of the priests he killed. And so a German soldier 
notes in his diary, ‘“‘It is for me a mad joy when we can 
revenge ourselves on these rascally Belgian and French 
priests.”* Accounts of the atrocities of the German army 
are incredible only to those who are unacquainted with 
crowd psychology, and who do not perceive the relation 
between the policy of “‘frightfulness’”’ and the development 
of the crowd spirit. 

But while the herd is always capable under excitement 
of extreme manifestations of the mob spirit, the general 
truth with which we are here concerned is only that it is 
highly suggestible. It is uncritical in its attitude and ac- 
cepts the most improbable statements. This fact was well 
illustrated by happenings in all of the warring countries. 
In Germany, for instance, as soon as war was declared, 
stories of the poisoning of rivers, the infection of water 
supplies by cholera microbes, and of the omnipresence of for- 
eign spies, were generally circulated and generally believed. 
Circumstantial accounts of the assassination of more or 
less distinguished German citizens were published, and 
wild excitement aroused thereby, when these same citizens 
were alive and well. The German newspapers of the time 
show that the patriotic delirium and spy mania of Germany 
worked great harm even to the Germans themselves. It 
was not greatly different in other countries. 

So much for herd suggestibility. A third characteristic 
of the herd is its docility in the hands of leaders. The herd 
follows the leader. So does the crowd. Ina mob a leader 
is almost sure to appear. So in times of stress and excite- 
ment nations look to their leaders, and accept as leaders 
only those who sum up in themselves the fundamental 
feelings and spirit of the group. Because they are power- 
ful centers of suggestion these leaders exercise an uncanny 





8 Cited by T. de Wyzewa in Revue des deux Mondes, May 3, 1915. 
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influence. They determine in large measure the action of 
the people. Their responsibility is therefore great. Their 
power to lead is also a power to mislead! and if in times 
like these leaders do mislead, they will deserve all the con- 
demnation they are likely to receive from impartial history. 
In the light of the susceptibility of a nation to suggestion, 
and its disposition almost blindly to follow its leaders, it is 
foolish to say, as some do, that nobody was responsible for 
the great war. We were all responsible more or less, per- 
haps unconsciously. But the responsibility lay primarily 
with those who willed it, and immediately with those who, 
because of their position, power, and prestige, were able to 
make their will effective. 

These, then, are a few of the characteristics of the herd, 
whether it consists of animals or of men: it unites, it is 
highly susceptible to suggestion, it is controlled by leaders. 

Now, in these respects, and in others, all herds, all 
nations, are alike. Still there are wide differences among 
animal herds and there are also wide differences among 
nations. A flock of sheep, a hive of bees, and a pack of 
wolves are alike in some respects but their differences are 
conspicuous. The same is true of nations. They resemble 
each other in some respects but in others they are as widely 
separated as the poles. How are we to account for these 
wide differences among nationalities, particularly among 
the recently opposing groups? 

We cannot here enter upon a comparison of the score of 
nations that were engaged in the war, or even of the various 
animal herds. Such a comparison would be interesting and 
suggestive. A comparison of nations would have to be 
based, not upon superficial manifestations, but upon the 
particular ideas and ideals which in them have become 
common sentiments, specially ingrained in the people, and 
thus able to control national action. These ideals, senti- 
ments, and interests constitute the character of a people. 
“Behind the institutions, arts, beliefs, and political up- 
heavals of each people, lie certain moral, and intellectual 
characteristics that determine its evolution. . . . This 
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aggregate of psychological elements observed in all the 
individuals of a race constitutes what may rightly be called 
the national character.’”* The fundamental differences 
between nations, then, are differences in character, just as 
their fundamental resemblances are due to instinctive 
reactions. 

Now if Germany as a nation—whatever may be said of 
its citizens individually—if the German herd displayed in 
the war a relatively low order of morality, the fact must be 
attributed to the sentiments and ideas that have become 
characteristic and dominant among the German people. 
What are these peculiar psychological elements? In a 
word they are the sentiments and ideas of militarism. 
Militarism has been the curse of Germany as it will be the 
curse of any other nation that adopts it. 

We have now seen that because of the gregarious nature 
of man all the social units thus far formed, including the 
nation, are of the nature of herds, and manifest the char- 
acteristic herd phenomena; and that many of the condi- 
tions and events of the Great War can be understood or 
explained only on the basis of the herd instinct. It goes 
without saying that this instinct has served a valuable 
purpose in social evolution. Without it social cohesion 
would fail a nation at critical times, and unity of action, 
without a high development of the social consciousness, 
would be impossible. A significant tendency is revealed, 
also, in the group-forming influence of the herd instinct. 

That tendency is toward the formation of larger and 
larger social groups. In the great world war we had the 
incipient formation of two groups of humanity larger than 
the nation, two overherds as it were, consisting of the 
nations allied on either side, and in which the primary 
phenomena of the herd began to appear. It is improbable 
that the victorious nations associated in the war, which 
fought together against a common foe, which thought and 
acted in unison in matters relating to war, which are more or 





* Le Bon, G., Psychology of Peoples, pp. 5-6. 
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less conscious of a common national purpose, will ever return 
to their former state of relative isolation and independence. 
They are more likely to remain united, to ‘‘form a more 
perfect union” to develop a distinctive character of 
its own. If this should be the case it will point to the 
realization of the dream of world union. Philosophers of 
all countries have predicted world-integration. Said 
Fichte: ‘It is the vocation of our race to unite itself into 
one single body, all the parts of which shall be thoroughly 
known to each other, and all possessed of similar culture. 
Nature, and even the passions and vices of man have, from 
the beginning, tended toward this end; a great part of the 
way towards it is already passed, and we may surely cal- 
culate that this end, which is the condition of all further 
progress, will in time be attained.”'® Kant described the 
goal of history as a world republic, the conscious end of 
which should be the well-being and progress of humanity 
as a whole. Perhaps the part played by the instinct of the 
herd in the progress of mankind toward a desired if not 
inevitable goal is not yet complete, and not fully appre- 
ciated. 

But, be that as it may, and admitting the value of this 
instinct as a factor in group survival, it forms no satisfac- 
tory basis for a distant unity of nations, or for the unity of 
a nation of to-day. After all is said, the herd instinct 
remains an instinct, and it can play no higher réle with 
respect to a nation than is played by animal instinct in the 
biological world. Among animals instinctive reactions 
often result in wonderful adaptations. But while instinct 
is itself a product of evolution, it does not produce evolu- 
tion; it is a passive element; it creates nothing; the more 
nearly perfect it is, the more likely it is to lead to the 
destruction of the animal species possessing it if the condi- 
tions under which it was developed undergo a change. 
The very essence of an instinct, as Darwin remarked, is 
that it is followed independently of reason. Intelligence 





10 Quoted in Contemporary Review, September, 1901, p. 397. 
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alone is dynamic. It is the factor by which instincts are 
modified, and instinctive impulses inhibited, restrained, 
and directed. It is therefore the only safe reliance of a 
nation. Knowledge alone can make the world safe for 
democracy; only the truth can make us free. 

It is the fashion in certain schools of thought to exalt in- 
stinct and disparage intelligence. Goethe’s lines, with ref- 
erence to man, 

“Better he might have fared, poor wight, 

Hadst thou not given him a gleam of heavenly light; 

Reason he names it and doth so 

Use it, than brutes more brutish still to grow.” 
although uttered by Mephistopheles, are taken seriously. 
But without reason it would be absolutely impossible for 
man to determine his own progress and civilization. In- 
telligence is the sole means by which he may rise to the 
high possibilities of his manhood. Man, the individual, is 
therefore expected to bring as rapidly as possible all of his 
instincts and faculties under intelligent control and direc- 
tion. 

In like manner the nation should endeavor to supplant 
its purely instinctive activities, however useful they may 
have been in the past, by the ordered procedure of reflec- 
tive intelligence. Said Galton: ‘‘A really intelligent na- 
tion might be held together by far stronger forces than are 
derived from the purely gregarious instinct. It would not 
be a mob of slaves, clinging together, incapable of self- 
government, and begging to be led; but it would consist of 
vigorous, self-reliant men, knit to one another by innumer- 
able attractions, into a strong, tense, and elastic organiza- 
tion. Our present natural dispositions make it simply 
impossible for us to attain this ideal standard, and there- 
fore the slavishness of the mass of men, in morals and in 
intellect, must be an admitted fact in all schemes of regen- 
erative policy. The hereditary taint due to the primeval 
barbarism of our race, and maintained by later influences, 
will have to be bred out of it before our descendants can 
rise to the position of free members of a free and intelligent 
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society.” '! Blind instinctive social action of whatever 
kind is evidence of a low stage of social development. Each 
nation therefore should strive, no matter what the exciting 
circumstances may be, to order its activities exactly as an 
intelligent individual controls the impulsive activities of 
his own life. Only thus may social unity be based upon 
righteousness and justice, suggestion be utilized in the 
interest of order, and the control of leaders be truly pro- 


gressive. 
I. W. Howerru. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





4 Francis Galton, “Gregariousness in Cattle and in Men,” Macmillan’s, 
May, Vol. 23, p. 357. 
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A DEFENSE OF NATURALISM. 
ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS. 


ATURALISM is a word with as many phases of mean- 
ing as pacifism or patriotism, and about it rages 
nearly as fierce a conflict. When Zola issued his well- 
known pronunciamento that Naturalistic art was Nature 
seen through a temperament, he stressed the word “‘Na- 
ture.’”’ Nature and Nature only must be the subject of 
art: to face Nature frankly and openly, to present her 
dulnesses and stupidities and shames with scrupulous im- 
partiality must be the aim of the artist. Now modern 
English criticism has preferred to call such full-length and 
unflattering portraiture of Dame Nature, even the emphasis 
upon her wry neck, bow legs, and squint eyes, by the name 
of Realism. Accordingly, when the critic nowadays quotes 
Zola’s definition of Naturalism, he stresses the word 
“temperament.” Naturalistic art is Nature seen through 
a certain temperament, or through a certain formula 
created by that temperament. Naturalism, we are told, 
is not simply a reproduction of the homely and repulsive 
side of Nature’s physiognomy, but an attempt to read in it 
a certain character. 

With Zola’s profession faithfully to portray Nature the 
critics have now no quarrel, but with his practice of giving 
a certain interpretation of her character they and a great 
body of readers beg leave, more or less politely, to differ. 
Realism, though not admitted to so high a seat as idealizing 
poetry and romance, has been received into the company 
of the immortals, and Howells and Bennett are permitted 
to sit down to dinner with self-respecting critics. But 
Naturalism, Zola’s interpretation of Nature, the high 
priests of criticism hold up to mocking and execration. 
Flaubert, Ibsen, Hardy, Moore, Brieux, and Masters were 
all at first denounced in the reputable journals as devils 
from the pit: and they are still ostracized by good society 
as if a sulphurous vapor hung around them. 
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To the question, ‘‘ What is this interpretation, this form- 
ula which brings down upon its enunciators the formidable 
wrath of the critics?’’ we are likely to receive several an- 
swers. The first genial and rubicund gentleman of letters 
whom we interrogate over a bottle of Burgundy is apt to 
reply simply: ‘‘ These fellows are arrant pessimists. They 
do not assure us that ‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right with 
the world.’ They are notoriously addicted to depressing 
surroundings and unhappy endings. Literature should 
not upset one’s ideas about anything, and should be either 
soothing, inspiring, or funny.’’ Apparently, for all his 
assumed superiority the genial critic demands just about 
the same remoteness from the workaday world and the 
same comfortable ending as the tired business man, whom 
he professes to despise. 

If we approach some gentleman who has perhaps felt a 
little more than our genial friend the brunt of pain and 
perplexity, we are likely to get a somewhat more illuminat- 
ing answer. ‘‘ Naturalism is Bestialism. Man is not a 
beast.’’ To be sure, Zola has much to say of the Béte 
Humaine, and undoubtedly does stress in us the ape and 
tiger strains. But will anyone deny that the strains are 
there? Now and then a human being sprouts an atavistic 
tail or fell of hair. So, too, now and then, human beings 
commit atrocities at Louvain or East St. Louis. Let him 
that is without a streak of the beast in him cast the first 
stone at the Béte Humaine. After all, what most critics 
of this class object to is not the recognition of the animal, 
but the recognition of the animal as a serious problem. 
The emphasis on the beast in L’Assomoir, Jude the Obscure, 
and Spoon River shocks the conventional critic, who is 
accustomed to hear such things mentioned only over his 
after-dinner cigar: he feels it very deeply when he sees 
them in print where they can be read by ladies, and where 
apparently they are treated not as jests to roll under his 
tongue but as grit to break his teeth on. He is ready 
enough to recognize the beast, but only as a joke or a Ger- 
man. So long as it can be laughed away or blown to bits 
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with high explosive, he is quite ready to appreciate it in 
his Boccaccio or his Bryce reports. But when the natural- 
istic author shows him the beast everywhere about him, 
in the office, the church, and the home, and by no 
means to be got rid of by such simple methods as laugh- 
ter or trinitrotoluol, and he realizes that only a reor- 
ganization of all his ideas in the light of what sociological, 
economic, and psychological experts tell him can make 
this abundant élan vital galvanize rather than blast our 
society, he kicks like a Missouri mule and refuses to recog- 
nize the Béte Humaine. 

Perhaps, however, we have put our question to some 
more rational critic and he replies that he confesses the 
beast in man, but that he also finds a demigod: Naturalism 
denies the demigod. True enough, if by the demigod is 
meant some infusion of a supernatural or mystical element 
into the beast. But if by the demigod be meant simply 
those qualities which men have ascribed to gods as their 
chief and worthiest title to worship—justice and love, 
beauty and reason—then, of course, the Naturalist does 
not deny the demigod, though like the Nazarene he often 
discovers him in the less reputable circles of society. 
Furthermore, he finds embryonic even in the beast all that 
is popularly considered peculiar to man—art, altruism, 
remorse, some of the simpler forms of reasoning and fore- 
sight. In the most primitive types of humanity he finds 
a religion claiming as much supernatural sanction as the 
Roman Church or Bahaism. When confronted, then, 
with the fact that even animals possess the supposedly 
divine traits, and that as divine revelation the totem pole 
and the Cross claim equal authority, the Naturalist comes 
to the conclusion that the supernatural is only a develop- 
ment of the natural, and that mystical experience, however 
valuable as a dynamic, is worthless as a directive. Only 
reason acting upon the facts supplied by experience can 
guide us to the truth. 

Accordingly the Naturalist discards as obsolete three 
supernaturalistic concepts — Providence, absolute moral- 
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ity, and freedom of the will. In his novels and plays 
Providence is represented as a blind bungler, conventional 
morality is scouted and even flouted, and man is displayed 
as a puppet worked by the forces of Heredity and Environ- 
ment. It is about these three phases of the Naturalistic 
interpretation of Nature that the battle of the critics still 
rages. What may be said in defense of these tenets of 
Naturalistic doctrine—a cosmic order without justice, a 
morality without sanction or stability, and a will, free 
within limits to choose what it likes best, but determined as 
to what it likes best? 

The idea of a Providence in the affairs of men, working 
out a sort of poetical justice, has, to be sure, a certain basis 
in fact. No one can help observing that certain acts cause 
pain, directly to himself or indirectly through others. The 
relation~is far from being uniform and inevitable, but 
despite the exceptions certain general causal relations are 
recognized. It is obvious that to overindulge in Welsh 
rarebit or to spoil a child with petting brings its own retri- 
bution with it. But Nemesis as an instrument of God’s 
jealous vengeance upon the mortal who dares disobey his 
fiat seems a superflous explanation of these facts. For it 
occurs to the Naturalist that a sane ethics calls only those 
deeds evil which generally bring suffering in their train: 
and if occasionally that suffering falls upon the evil-doer 
there is no occasion for seeking an explanation in some 
mysterious Nemesis. Surely never was an absurder piece 
of writing than Emerson’s dithyramb on Compensation. 
To him it would be a cause for wonder and awful specula- 
tion that Providence had provided a dark brown taste in 
the mouth to balance the exhilaration of drunkenness, 
and had made fire burn to punish the child for putting its 
finger in the flame. The fundamental idea is worthy of 
the good old lady who thanked the dear Lord for providing 
such excellent harbors where the cities of New York and 
San Francisco were to spring up. Nemesis is a law, just 
as gravitation is a law; but like gravitation it is offset a 
billion times a minute by other laws: and inasmuch as it is 
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therefore less successful than any human penal system in 
saddling the heaviest penalty on the worst offender, it 
scarcely deserves all the mystified veneration that has been 
lavished upon it. 

Let us turn next to the Naturalist’s morality. We have 
noted that whether an act is right or wrong depends upon 
whether joy or pain in the long run follows. This, in 
turn, depends upon the human and other sentient beings 
involved. These, in turn, will be affected by climate, 
heredity, education, and a thousand other things. Natur- 
alistic morality differs, then, from orthodox morality in 
its relativity. The notion of an eternal code, confided by 
Infallible Wisdom to the visions of seers and the conscience 
of every individual, does not appeal to the Naturalistic 
thinker. If conscience be an infallible guide to right con- 
duct, why did the conscience of 1700 encourage duelling, 
the conscience of ancient Sparta stealing, the conscience of 
many a zealous Jesuit lying, the conscience of the devout 
Mohammedan polygamy, and why was what we now regard 
as a loathsome sexual perversion practised unblushingly in 
Periclean Athens? The Naturalist has come to believe 
that conscience, an emotional assurance of the rightness 
of one’s action, varies so uniformly with the social conven- 
tions about it that it can no more be relied on than a com- 
pass in the neighborhood of masses of iron. If the moral 
law is carved on tables of adamant for all times and all 
places, why is it that when the moral law interferes too 
severely with the right to life or happiness, we all by com- 
mon consent make and approve exceptions thereto? We 
agree that the starving child cannot be blamed for stealing, 
the invalid must be kept alive by falsehoods, self-defense 
justifies killing, a noble purpose takes the taint from sui- 
cide. I know a clergyman, who had one of the greatest 
shocks of his life when I wrote him that I believed in com- 
parative freedom of divorce, who yet not long after met 
with a case of domestic unhappiness, which not only led 
him to approve a divorce but actually to officiate at the 
remarriage of the divorced wife. The unpardonable sin, 
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to use a manner of speaking, for the Naturalist is to let a 
taboo stand in the way of human happiness. 

Naturalistic ethics, then, are hedonistic. The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the end and criterion 
of action. But the Naturalistic thinker does not believe 
that to obey each moment’s passing whim brings the maxi- 
mum of happiness either for the individual or for the group. 
He perceives that man is a highly complex organism, whose 
nature includes, besides the passions, a social instinct, an 
artistic instinct, and a reason. In the harmonizing of all 
these factors lies happiness. To give controlled expression 
to the passions and to sublimate them, to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of social intercourse and social approval, to do all 
things beautifully, and viewing all these things in their 
relation, to harmonize them by reason,—this is the art of 
living. Individuals here and there may attain degrees of 
happiness in spite of, even by the partial denial of one or 
another of these four elements. One may even kill the 
artistic impulse and yet live in moderate pleasure. But to 
deny the fundamental passions or the claims of society or 
of reason is to court destruction. On the other hand, to 
follow too eagerly the seductions of any one is to distort 
the growth of the organism, and evil results appear either 
in the later development of the individual or in the society 
which imitates him. 

What does duty mean to the Naturalistic thinker? The 
root of the word suppliesthe key. Duty is simply the debi 
which the individual owes to society. If society gives him 
much,—wealth, power, education,—society has a right to de- 
mand much. If it gives him little, it should demand little. 
The product of the slum, the ten hour day, and the gin palace, 
owes nothing to society. Society’s demand that he make 
himself an intelligent human being and refrain from burg- 
lary, rape, and murder is an impossible impertinence on 
the part of society; though society will doubtless continue 
to enforce the payment of loans which it never made. Duty, 
then, is simply a claim by society upon the individual. 

Since, however, the individual craves happiness and the 
way to complete happiness does not lie in antagonism to 
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society and wholesale infringement of social interests, it 
will always be expedient for him, no matter how little 
society has done for him, to work for social ends. On the 
whole, it pays to cash up when society sends in a bill. 

What have the Naturalistic writers done for morality? 
We may admit at once that they have done more to throw 
down rotting conventions than to build up new moral and 
sociallaws. But the former service is not to be minimized. 
Zola built his ponderous engines of destruction up against 
the walls of clerical imposture and vice in many forms; 
Hardy battered at the undemocratic walls of Oxford col- 
leges and laid bare the shallowness of revivalism; Wells in 
his Naturalistic period exploded the bladder of the patent 
medicine and the whole vast imposture of advertising; 
Galsworthy attacked a jingoistic patriotism, and enacted 
for us the farce-tragedy that is sometimes played under 
the title of ‘‘Justice’”’; and Masters in his Spoon River 
Anthology has pierced to the root of nearly every wrong 
and folly and sham that festers in the modern social body. 

Greatest has been the service of the Naturalistic school 
to the cause of labor and the cause of women. There are 
Naturalists who have been indifferent or hostile to both, 
but they form a small minority. From Zola to Verhezren, 
from Arthur Morrison to Ernest Poole, the majority of 
Naturalists have insistently claimed for labor that right to 
the pursuit of happiness which is so tantalizingly offered 
in our revolutionary Declaration of Independence. 

For women Naturalistic literature has done the enormous 
service of telling the truth and the whole truth about sex. 
Conventional literature gave glimpses of purple mountain 
peaks, encircled with clouds of gold; it told besides of a 
vast tract hidden by sulphurous vapors, where the unwary 
wanderer felt the earth’s crust crumble beneath him, and 
sank into a seething cauldron. Conventional literature 
charted only the most obvious parts of this region: where 
the concealed dangers were perhaps greatest it gave no 
direction. It prescribed for women one entrance only, a 
gate called marriage, and gave many details of the route 
thither. But for all the tract that lay beyond or outside 
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of it the details were meagre and sometimes false. Now 
all this region has been faithfully charted and published 
abroad. I venture to say the reading of half a dozen noveis 
of the Naturalist school will exhibit more of the rationale 
of sex than any other body of literature ever written. 
Wifely subjection, the double standard of morals, prosti- 
tution, the seduction of working-girls, long sanctioned or 
condoned in much conventional literature, nave received 
no quarter here. Among what schoc! of writers are we 
to find one particular form of crin.inal folly so «:arified as 
in Ghosts, Damaged Goods, and “Willard “luke” of t’1e 
Spoon River Anthology? Burke's famous generalization 
that no discoveries are to be made in morality breaks down 
before such a case. For while, doubtless, the ethnical prin- 
ciple of which this is an application is as old as society, yet 
the perception of its application and the forcible presni- 
ation of the evil and its consequences, leading at ‘ast to 
recognition in our legislatures, is new and may be pleced 
in large measure to the credit of the Naturalists. 

Look at Tom Jones, the hero of what has been called 
by the conventionalists the greatest English aovel. Tom 
is scarcely more than a slave of the moment’s anpetite. To 
be sure, he has too much sense of fair play ever to seduce 
women, but women have not the slightest difficulty in se- 
ducing him. The possibility that any of his adventures 
may have dire consequences is never faced, except when 
the sensational possibility of committing incest for a time 
horrifies him. This amiable gentleman, rather than soil his 
hands, resolves to sell himself to a lady in return for his keep. 
At last, he marries the chaste Sophia and rears a lusty 
brood. I should like to know what those who charge the 
Naturalistic novel with a predilection for feeble heroes and 
heroines have to say for this flabby protagonist of their great- 
est English novel. As a picture of random sex relations it 
betrays a facile optimism that no realist would be capable of. 

Now by way of contrast let us look at a novel of the 
Naturalistic extreme,—Sanine, by Artzybasheff. The book 
is not a typical example of Naturalism, for the author 
derides the exercise of reason and humanitarian effort. 
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But even though in these respects it falls short of the saner 
Naturalism characteristic of Zola, Ibsen, Hardy, and Mas- 
ters, even though it glorifies sexual experiences as the great- 
est thing in the world, yet it is so far superior to Tom Jones 
as a criticism of life that it does not flinch from the tragic 
possibilities in such experience, and it makes a sharp differ- 
entiation between the putrescent Koprophagy of the garri- 
son town and the artistic expression of a healthy desire. 
While in my opinion the author does not sufficiently recog- 
nize that human nature has other summits than those 
reached in the culmination of the mightiest elemental pas- 
sion, and does not realize the limitations which society has 
a right to place upon mating, yet in his demand that pas- 
sion be beautiful as a Greek statue is beautiful, and in his 
recognition of the woman, not as a plaything but as a per- 
sonality, he admits the place of the artistic and social 
impulses and justifies his classification as a Naturalist. 
Neither Sanine nor Tom Jones gives us anything like an 
exhaustive study of sex, but Sanine penetrates beneath the 
crust of convention; Tom Jones does not: Sanine has an 
idealism of sex; Tom Jones has none. 

The larger Naturalism, then, founded upon the view of 
happiness as the goal of life, of the all round development 
of the individual as the way, and of the golden mean as 
the guiding principle, has been gradually making over our 
morality, ridding it of the relics of primitive taboos, and 
establishing it upon the demands of human nature. 

But the third fundamental principle of Naturalism, de- 
terminism, is a stumbling block to many. The conven- 
tionalist is sure to object: ‘‘Granted that Naturalism has 
laid bare the ulcers and cancerous growths in the body of 
society, and has been as plain-spoken as the Old Testament 
or Shakespeare about things that are never mentioned in 
polite society, it destroys all incentive to salve those sores 
because it denies the freedom of the human will. It so 
impresses on us the thorough corruption of society that we 
feel that it is condemned to an eternity of disease. We see 
these men, as one reverend critic phrases it, ‘concentrating 
attention on the shadiness and seaminess of life, exploiting 
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sewers and cesspools, dabbling in beastliness and putre- 
faction, dragging to light the ghastly and gruesome, poring 
over the scurvy and unreportable side of things, bending 
in lingering analysis over every phase of mania and morbid- 
ity, going down into the swamps and marshes to watch 
the phosphorescence of decay and the jack-o’-lanterns that 
dance on rottenness’; and we conclude forsooth that if 
this is life, there is no hope for the world.” 

Naturalism may at once plead guilty to the doctrine of 
determinism: but it does not admit that the doctrine is 
inconsistent with optimism of the future or that it robs 
man of incentive to moral action. The argument that 
optimism can be justified only by belief in an outside power 
pumping virtue into humanity by slow degrees is not con- 
vincing to anyone who realizes what is meant by potential 
energy. It is not necessary to believe that if a pound of 
radium could emit electrical energy for thousands of years 
it must be connected with a celestial dynamo. Neither is 
it necessary to believe that the human race is incapable of 
improving itself, however unhappy its present condition. 
No man can tell the potential energies latent in the human 
race, energies that may express themselves through reason, 
social feeling, and the love of beauty to make the superman. 
Determinism is no foe to an optimism of the future. Pro- 
fessor Santayana puts the theory admirably: ‘“‘We are a 
part of the blind energy behind Nature, but by virtue of 
that energy we impose our purposes on that part of Nature 
which we constitute or control. We can turn from the 
stupefying contemplation of an alien universe to the building 
of our own house, knowing that, alien as it is, that uni- 
verse has chanced to blow its energy also into our will and 
to allow itself to be partially dominated by our intelligence. 
Our mere existence and the modicum of success we have at- 
tained in society, science and art, are the living proofs of 
this human power. The exercise of this power is the task 
appointed for us by the indomitable promptings of our own 
spirit, a task in which we need not labor without hope.”’ 

The conventionalist pursues his point. ‘‘This all sounds 
mighty fine. But experience shows that a belief in the 
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freedom of the will and moral responsibility is all that keeps 
us from wallowing in a sensual sty.”’ As the Rev. Dr. §. 
Law Wilson puts it, ‘‘What, we ask, would be the effect of 
persuading the masses of mankind to believe that all the 
evil of which they are guilty is necessitated, and all the 
blame must be laid to the door of blood, or birth, or envir- 
onment, or the tyranny of impulse? Indoctrinate the 
masses of our population with this pestiferous teaching, 
and there be some of us who shall not taste of death till we 
see the reign of moral anarchy and disintegration set in.”’ 

Now let us see what the real effect of acting upon the 
doctrine of free will is as contrasted with the effect of acting 
upon its denial. The theory of the freedom of the will, 
apart from its incompatibility with the generally accepted 
law of causation as implying an agent that, without being 
itself caused, initiates or causes action, involves the doc- 
trine of complete responsibility. For if the will could have 
refrained just as well as not from the immoral act, no matter 
how powerful the pressure of heredity and environment, 
the man is absolutely responsible. His guilt has no ex- 
tenuation. Punishment heavy and merciless is but his 
due. The only thing for society to do is impress upon him 
the enormity of his crime and urge him to repentance. 

Now the old penal methods were in entire accord with 
this theory. Criminals were in prison to be punished. 
No treatment was too bad for them. The prison chaplain 
dilated on their essential wickedness, and told them that 
they had only themselves to thank for the plight in which 
they found themselves. If they would freely confess their 
guilt and accept the inspiration of religion, though society 
would not forgive them, God would. Now the results of 
such a logical application of the doctrine of moral responsi- 
bility to the criminal class are notorious. Everyone 
knows that the men who went to the penitentiary did not 
come out penitent, far less did they come out with any 
propensity to good. These men had learned what the 
doctrine of free will was in its application to them. Some- 
how there seems to have been a perverse conspiracy among 
criminals throughout the world to discredit the doctrine 
of free will and its corollary, moral responsibility. 
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What, however, are the results of determinism as applied 
to these same men? Mr. Osborne, whose work at Sing 
Sing we all know, has without knowing it acted upon this 
principle. He has brought into the prison pleasure and 
social life and a system of stimuli in the form of rewards. 
He has created a society where the criminal naturally did 
his duty to society because society had done something for 
him. He has taught the men trades and made openings 
for them in the world, and as a result he has made citizens 
out of outlaws. Of his success there can be no question. 
What here the individual could not do for himself, environ- 
ment did for him. It mattered little whether he thought 
his will free or not: it responded inevitably to the right 
stimuli. Little need have we to fear the spread of the 
determinist theory among the masses, if only we have in- 
telligence enough to practice as well as to preach it. 

The conventionalist once more objects. ‘‘ But turn away 
from life to your own Naturalistic novels. Are they not 
shrieking in our ears that man is feeble and doomed to 
failure? Are not their heroes and heroines weaklings who 
fall unresisting under the bludgeonings of Fate?’’ 

Now it may well be admitted that the Naturalists, in 
order to show where the rocks lie, have usually represented 
their human barks as breaking upon the reefs rather than 
gliding smoothly into harbor. But in doing so the Natur- 
alists have done only what every tragic writer has done. 
If the Mayor of Casterbridge or Madame Bovary fell 
through a combination of defects of character with adverse 
circumstances, what else may we say of Hamlet and Lear? 
Are we to despise Tess of the D’Urbervilles because though 
she often showed great strength of character, at certain 
crises of her fate timidity prevailed over purpose? When 
the conventionalists begin to call the great tragedies de- 
cadent on the same grounds that they condemn the Natur- 
alistic novels; when they scorn Desdemona because when 
her husband suspected her she did not call up the Pinkerton’s 
detective agency of Cyprus and probe the matter to the 
bottom, and because on her deathbed she did not wrestle 
courageously, but murmured merely, “A guiltless death I 
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die,’’ then we may listen patiently when they apply these 
standards to works not in the classic tradition. Until then 
some of us are inclined to believe that these critics uncon- 
sciously act upon the principle that any stick is good enough 
to beat a dog with. 

Dr. Johnson once said that if he had no duties and no 
reference to futurity he should spend his life in driving 
briskly in a post-chaise with a pretty woman. To such a 
declaration the appropriate Johnsonian reply is, “ You lie, 
sir.’’ If the Doctor would permit of any further explana- 
tion, we might go on to say: ‘‘In the first place, Fate might 
refuse. Fate, in the form of the pretty woman, might 
politely decline the invitation. She might prefer other 
company to that of the hectoring oracle of the Mitre, the 
polysyllabic proser of the Rambler papers: she might 
object to being referred to as an unidea-ed girl. In the 
second place, if the woman found it agreeable, the Doctor 
himself would soon have found it disagreeable. It may 
be an impertinence to presume that we know the Doctor 
better than he knew himself, but Boswell has made the 
claim possible. Now the Doctor had certain hereditary 
traits that would never have been satisfied for long with 
sitting in a post-chaise beside a pretty woman. He had 
too active a brain, he was too much of a clubman, and, as a 
matter of fact, despite all his complaints of indolence, he 
had an instinct for work. Moreover, it is difficult to imag- 
ine that Samuel Johnson would have let the American 
Revolution go by without leaping from the post-chaise 
and scratching off Tazation No Tyranny. At the very — 
least, he would have had to stop for a moment, stretch his 
limbs, and perhaps roll down a hill for the fun of it. With- 
out disparaging the worthy Doctor’s sincerity, one may 
say that, granted his pecuniary and other restrictions, he 
would have lived much the same life if he had had no 
theories of duty beyond what every social being holds, and 
no more reference to futurity than the desire that the rest 
of life contain as much happiness as he could put into it. 

Moreover, one cannot help thinking that if Doctor John- 
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son had exerted his great influence, not as a conventionalist 
and Tory, but as a Naturalist and democrat, the whole 
course of events in Europe might have been changed. His 
posthumous power might have offset the Bourbonism of 
Burke; England might not have thrown her strength on 
the side of that Holy Alliance of Prussian, Austrian, and 
Russian despotisms; the contagion of a liberal England 
and France might have liberalized Europe; and the world 
might have been made safe for democracy a hundred years 
ago. But it was not to be. 

There are people who see in Naturalism the origin of this 
war and in the triumph of the Allies the vindication of 
Providence. Such a view is only possible through a mis- 
conception of the facts. The insane policies of German 
imperialism found ready support throughout the ranks 
of the German supernaturalists, and palliation in that 
inviolate citadel of supernaturalism, the Vatican. On the 
other hand, the bitterest and most courageous of the foes 
of German imperialism were a small group of atheistic 
socialists in Germany, whose creed was the creed of Natural- 
ism. As for the victory of the Allies I can see nothing but 
a confirmation of Napoleon’s blunt statement that God is 
always on the side of the heaviest battalions. The feeble 
succor afforded by St. Michael at Mons hardly leads one 
to rely much upon the heavenly powers for aid. The 
despairing prayers of millions went unheeded until material 
force came to the aid of spiritual yearnings. One who can 
believe in supernaturalism after this war possesses, indeed, 
a faith which indeed serves as an evidence of things not 
seen. Let him have his angels of Mons and be happy. 
But the rest of us, in this time momentous and critical as 
scarcely any other time in the world’s history, can hardly 
afford to base our hopes for the future on any efforts 
but our own, or afford to direct those efforts by any but 
Naturalistic principles: for these must bring happiness in 
their wake, or ipso facto cease to be the principles of Nat- 
uralism. 
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THE CREATION OF SOULS. 
THOMAS D. ELIOT. 


“To bring up a child is to carry one’s soul in one’s hands.” —E..en Key. 


tee the advocates and the opponents of so-called 
“birth-control’’ need challenging. Its opponents are, 
most of them, adherents of a code of family morality 
which may be called roughly, the orthodox, Puritan, or 
Hebrew code, and their motive is fear of sin or punishment 
or perhaps of “‘race-suicide.’’ Its advocates, on the other 
hand, are more afraid of over-population, poverty, degrada- 
tion. Both advocates and opponents are largely negative 
in their ruling motives. Both attempt to interfere with 
spontaneous choice by parents in the matter of child-bearing. 
Codes based on interference or fear are apt, in the long run, 
to be anti-social. 

Is it not possible to find some positive motives which, in 
a world without paupers and imbeciles, could safely be 
trusted to govern child-bearing in the interests both of the 
individual and of society without the interference of an 
arbitrary standard or of fear? Even if proof of the affirma- 
tive be not final, let us challenge the negative. 


I 


We are more or less used to talking about reproduction as 
if it were a thing of the body merely. Our growing knowl- 
edge of reproduction in man has been largely through biol- 
ogy and medicine. Looking into the past, moreover—nay, 
even around us in the lives of the masses—we also find the 
fleshly side of reproduction foremost in the people’s minds, 
to the forgetting of a side which the psychologist and soci- 
ologist can effectively stress. Bodies have been reckoned 
rather than souls; and even souls have been enumerated, 
rather than evaluated as subjective and social aspects of indi- 
vidual life. Religion and democracy have alike helped to 
this end by leveling all souls in a transcendental or theoret- 
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ical sense until, unawares, we seem to feel that when a baby 
is born a father and mother have created a human being— 
have reproduced themselves. Good should come from 
challenging that belief, especially as it bears upon folk- 
thought about the limitation of offspring. 

The act of reproduction among human beings is not 
complete with the passing down of physical heredity. The 
most significant attributes which distinguish man from 
beast are social and mental rather than physical. Until, 
therefore, and unless, each family’s share of the cultural 
heritage of the race is thoroughly imparted to the child in 
the home, can we truly say that a father and mother have 
given the world a complete new person? 

If bodily procreation is all that is involved in the birth 
of a new soul, then, indeed, let men spawn like fish: the 
gradual prolongation of infancy through the ages will have 
lost its meaning, except for mere physical care and protec- 
tion. Public nurseries would then be the ideal homes. 

On the contrary, if the development of the family and of 
the human home have meant anything for the advancement 
of individual character and of the race, it is this: that only 
through affectionate nurture and education can a child be 
brought to full stature of normal manhood and woman- 
hood. Biologists and ethnologists tell us that the instincts 
of protection and care for offspring have had infinite survi- 
val value in preserving the accumulating inheritance of 
racial achievement in things conventional, industrial, 
religious, artistic, ethical. Families in which the love of 
children and the yearning to guard and teach them is 
strong seem to have won out, and in the long run to have 
outlived those families which avoided child-bearing and 
child-rearing, or slighted the training of the coming genera- 
tion. We may therefore take it for granted that normal 
parents are those who want and love children. Those who 
do not crave parenthood do not, in a sense, deserve to crave 
it: as in Swedenborg’s theory of damnation, their moral 
blindness carries its own reward, though they be not aware 
of their loss. 

Vol. XXIX.—No. 2. 
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One might even be so bold as to believe (in the face doubt- 
less of many exceptions) that such unnatural parents are 
less likely to carry out in a fine manner the spiritual side of 
reproduction: that is, less likely to produce children clothed 
in their full social heritage and matured into rich human 
minds as well as healthy bodies. If this be true, society 
would surely be better off, on the whole, without the prog- 
eny and stock of such parents as through instinct or habit 
lack the desire for children. And, following the thought 
straight into the ethics of birth-control, if all such parents 
actually had their wish not to procreate their kind, that 
type might even conceivably tend to breed itself out of the 
race. Unwanted children and unwanting parents would 
be scarcer and would cease to be a serious problem. 

If, then, it is socially good that normal people should re- 
produce their kind, but of doubtful outcome that those 
who dislike children should be forced by ignorance or 
‘‘morals’”’ to raise them, it would seem that, similarly, 
those desiring one, two, or any specific number, but no 
more, should, for the common good, be encouraged to 
have them, but not condemned for not having more. 

Who, then, but mated men and women embodying in 
their individual judgments the collective standards and 
experience of their environment and generation as well as 
the instincts of their particular heredity, can best be left 
to determine how many of their kind they can or will 
reproduce? Only thus, it seems to the writer, can increase 
of population among economically and physically normal 
families be adjusted automatically for the welfare of the 
parents, of the offspring, and of society. 

The writer is aware that the above argument seems to 
leave out economic as well as eugenic factors. It is true 
that the feebleminded multiply more rapidy than college 
graduates, and the poor than those most able financially to 
educate their children properly. These facts in regard to 
the extremes of society call for other measures which need 
not be taken up here except to assume for the sake of the 
argument that all persons whose heredity is demonstrably 
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dangerous should and can be definitely isolated, and that 
celibacy or childlessness due to poverty should of course 
be reduced to a minimum. Nor is it needful to speak of 
sterility in this connection. It is claimed merely that while 
the principle may be modified by other principles in indi- 
vidual cases, it holds good, other things being equal, for 
the middle class or ‘‘mode”’ of society, and for the guidance 
of social ethics and behavior for that group. 

If the above line of reasoning be sound, it furnishes an 
argument against any movement or doctrine in regard to 
human reproduction which brings pressure upon parents 
independent of their own wishes and standards of living. 
There may be other arguments strong enough at any 
given time to justify such propaganda, but with the passing 
of the justifying conditions the principle of freedom should 
and, the writer believes, does reassert itself in spite of 
dogma. 

The sex codes of the Puritan or the Hebrew, the military 
demands of classic patriotism, the ancestor-cult of the 
Chinese, the marriage-lot advocated by Plato, the inti- 
mately regulated rabbit-hutch kind of home demanded by 
the medieval religions, and the human stock-farm of the 
extreme eugenist or birth-control advocate—all these in- 
volve interference in the family relation by a dominant 
group claiming superior wisdom and demanding an artifi- 
cial birth-rate. Out of the highest act possible to human 
nature and subject to the human will, each of these social 
tyrannies would make an involuntary thing—by force, by 
social pressure or by accident. Among the only group 
where compulsion is probably warranted—the defective 
and delinquent,—the orthodox morality has forbidden 
interference. 


II. 


Another major cause tends to make the Hebrew, mediz- 
val, or Puritan code anti-social unless modified under 
present conditions. Its emphasis is largely anti-evil or 
prohibitory. Any purely negative doctrine or propaganda 
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of conduct fails not only in being compulsory and repressive 
but in not providing adequate positive motives and whole- 
some outlets for the release and sublimation of those power- 
ful and almost universal impulses which find their most 
normal expression in the free family. 

This same criticism of negativeness, however, applies 
very seriously to much of the present propaganda of family 
limitation. It is deplorably ‘‘anti’” in its tone and em- 
phasis, and loses support, consequently, in many quarters 
where a more constructive and positive approach would 
find ready acceptance. If neo-Malthusianism!' acquires a 
selfish or destructive tone, then increasingly we shall 
have ‘“‘birth-control,’’ and ‘‘family limitation,” with the 
negative, restrictive, and selfish connotations of those 
phrases. Not that such an event would be altogether 
disastrous. At most, and at worst, this phase of the 
movement allows selfish parents to avoid having unloved 
and unlovely offspring; and at the same time it permits 
thrifty parents to adjust births to income. But these are 
negative aspects of neo-Malthusianism as a purely restric- 
tive propaganda directed against over-population and 
crassly abnormal conditions. It is the writer’s contention 
that such a propaganda, however harmless and beneficial 
many of its immediate results, will probably (unless bal- 
anced and upheld by more positive purposes and construc- 
tive ideals) ultimately stimulate violent and excusable 
reaction. Such a reaction would endanger the movement’s 
own purposes by excluding it from ‘respectability’ and 
from refined thought, speech, and writing. In asuppressed 
atmosphere the movement would become even more 





1 Malthusianism may be defined for the purpose of this article, as the 
group of doctrines according to which population increases faster than the 
food supply, and war, famine, poverty and plague are, in the absence 
of “prudential checks,” the inevitable. 

Result: Neo-Malthusianism, generally speaking, declares that these pru- 
dential checks are actually possible and operative, and, through increased 
knowledge and standards of living, serve in a measure to reduce the neces- 
sity and prevalence of poverty, disease, and other less humane checks to 


population. 
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negative, and would acquire the morbid stigma and 
furtive flavor of immorality. Signs of such a reaction are 
already sufficiently obvious. 

If, on the other hand, the real benefits in neo-Malthu- 
sianism are to be kept, and embodied in a future socialized 
morality, it must take as its ideal not so much the reduction 
of the birth-rate as the increase of full reproduction in the 
higher, human sense above defined, including ‘“‘bringing- 
up.” Not only “quality rather than quantity” must be 
its slogan, but ‘quantity of quality.” Only such a 
gospel, incidentally, will serve to utilize and disarm the evil 
phases of a renewed impulse toward reproduction of 
‘“‘cannon-fodder”’ regardless of quality, which the world 
war brings along with its destruction of the fit. 

The newer Malthusianism, then, will stress, not so much 
the prevention of conception, but as Aletta Jacobs has called 
it, “‘voluntary maternity,’’ and the most complete expres- 
sion of the life cycle of the sex nature. It will insist that 
procreation shall be an act of will and mind and conscience 
and education as well as an act of body. Once parents 
are known to have the means and knowledge of birth- 
control, they may then more justly be held completely 
accountable for the later care of their children, and public 
opinion will demand of them high quality. 


III. 


Even such a program will be branded in some quarters as 
“‘race-suicide.”” But such an accusation would ignore the 
economic corollaries of this newer ideal. For, given univer- 
sal knowledge of contraceptives (or self-control, if you will), 
and a general opinion such as already widely exists for 
“more and better babies,’’ the only barriers to reproduction 
would be (1) in selfish or illegitimate matings where child- 
lessness would be in many ways a social boon rather than 
deserving of the term ‘“‘race-suicide,’’ and (2) in families 
that would be limited because of economic conditions 
preventing full reproduction, 7.e., where heredity is eugenic, 
but environment offers only inadequate nurture. Needless 
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to say, the latter group greatly outbulk the former, yet those 
who prate of race-suicide argue from conspicuous cases of 
the former group that the knowledge of contraceptives will 
produce race-suicide in the latter group. 

But what is “race-suicide?’”’ Might it not be defined in 
the same broader spirit already used in defining reproduc- 
tion? If those who make sure that they produce children 
reared to the full stature of manhood are thereby most 
truly reproducing human beings in the full sense of that 
phrase, surely those irresponsible parents who ignorantly, 
carelessly or selfishly bring into the world more children 
than can be reared to the full maturity of normal personal- 
ity, are also self-murdering the soul of the race, just to the 
extent that they are deficient in carrying out their educa- 
tional trust. And as for parents whose only motive for 
restraint of procreation is poverty: are not those men also 
race-murderers whose economic acts directly or indirectly 
force upon such normal, willing families that bitter choice 
of producing a child destined to defective heritage, or going 
without desired offspring? The same group which pays 
inadequate wages or salaries, whether or not it is logically 
conscious of its interest in the existence of a large labor- 
supply, is sometimes to be found supporting certain so- 
called religious and moral forces in condemnation of birth- 


control. 


So long, however, as the birth-control movement at- 
tempts to dictate to parents who are physically fit, and so 
long as it remains negative, stressing the physical and 
materialistic motives, and solely polemic, it will give the op- 
position, however prejudiced, a justifiable ground for at- 
tacking it. 

On the other hand, procreation may be presented as 
a constructive life purpose and reward, including its fullest 
meaning of voluntary parenthood reproducing itself in 
perfected human beings as the culmination of individual 
ideals and social responsibility. Such an ideal can be 
made practicable by economic, medical and educational 
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reform. From such a positive propaganda society need 
fear no true race-suicide, physical or spiritual. Life, and 
life more abundantly,—such is the positive goal. 

THomas D. Entor. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON. 
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THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


MAURICE DE WULF. 


_* the present moment, when the question of the society 

of nations is discussed almost everywhere, it may be 
interesting to consider what attempts were made to realize 
it in the past, with the endeavor to study how human so- 
cieties during the thirteenth century were formed into one 
single association. This effort to reunify society was the 
first since the disintegration of the Roman Empire. 

The thirteenth century, which was the heart of the mid- 
dle ages, witnessed the development of an original civiliza- 
tion, which makes this period one of the most interesting 
in human history. All that constitutes the peculiar great- 
ness of humanity,—organization of labor and of economic 
life, institution of the family, of the city, of the ‘‘com- 
mune,”’ of the state; production of art, science, philosophy ; 
emotional life of morality and of religion;—all these com- 
plex, interpenetrating realities which form a civilization, 
and which determine the degree of its excellence, received 
during that century an expression such as it has never since 
recovered. 

The thirteenth century is the consummation of medieval 
life; it then presents itself to us in bold outlines. A new 
spirit pervades the policy of Kings; material prosperity 
increases; the rural population begins to breathe more 
freely; the sense of a common life in the cities awakens; 
art continues its triumphal march; Gothic archi‘ecture 
takes its place beside Romanesque; chansons de geste, 
hymns and sacred poetry spring to life on the lips of trouba- 
dours and in the cloisters; the painting of frescoes appears; 
sciences are constructed; philosophies flourish luxuriantly ; 
customs characteristic of feudalism and chivalry—dignity 
of the individual, spirit of fair-play between adversaries in 
war, habits of courtesy—arise as the basis for relations be- 
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tween laymen. Catholicism is the soul of the great social 
organizations. The church is everywhere, with its monks, 
its clerks, its bishops and its Papacy. The'crusades follow 
one after another; and by them, the religious ideal is fed, 
the peoples are brought together, and attention is directed 
towards the East. 

It is just at this time that the problem of universal peace 
becomes insistent, and the most distinguished writers, per- 
meated by the sentiment of universal fraternity, strive to 
organize a kind of Christian republic, a society embracing 
all human beings. 

To understand what constitutes this unity which they 
desired, and what its value was, we must transport ourselves 
into the thoughts of that time, and carefully avoid foreign 
parallels with the present time,—precisely as one who wishes 
to learn a foreign language must think in terms of that 
language, and not simply translate the words and idioms 
of his maternal tongue.' 


I 


Centripetal Tendencies. 

The ‘society of human beings” as it was sketched by the 
most refined intellects of the thirteenth century and im- 
perfectly realized by the great leaders, cannot be understood 
unless we grasp certain characteristic marks, which give 
their quality to every kind of human activity of that time, 
and which therefore may be called social characteristics, 
namely, the need of order and stability, and the need of an 
international standard. 

The need of ordering everything in accordance with 
principles of unity and stability, the search for systems 
which extend themselves over vast domains, is one of the 
conspicuous marks of a century which saw in the large, and 
acted on a large scale. Whichever way one turns, the am- 
bition of initiators was prodigious, and everyone dreamed 
of universal harmony. 





1 Cf. our study, Civilisation et philosophie au 13th siécle, in “Revue de Meta- 
physique et de Morale,” July, 1918. 
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The policy of kings was filled with this ambition. For, 
at this time, national unity began to vivify great states 
such as France, England, Germany, Spain. Now, this 
national unity was not able to realize itself, except by in- 
troducing principles of order, which brought under a com- 
mon régime social classes scattered over vast territories, 
and previously subjected to local and antagonistic powers. 
The thirteenth century was a century of kings who were all 
organizers, administrators, legislators; they were builders 
of stability, who all moulded their countries and their 
peoples: Philip August and Louis IX in France; Edward 
I in England; Frederic II in Germany; Ferdinand III 
and Alphonse X in Spain; all had these traits in common. 

In France, centrifugal feudalism became more and more 
feeble, and monarchical concentration grew steadily 
stronger. This concentration, which appeared under Philip 
August, became more and more evident under Louis IX, 
who perfected the work of unification begun by his grand- 
father. A lover of justice, respectful of the rights of others, 
and jealous of his own, he made no attempt to crush the 
feudal lords or the cities. There was nothing despotic in 
his rule, and he permitted all kinds of social forces to develop 
themselves.? His reign resembled the oak under which he 
held his court of justice; for the oak, the lord of the forest, 
likewise refrains from stifling growths of more fragile 
structure which seek protection under its shade. 

Without attempting to establish a parallel between the 
policy and social condition of France and those of neighbor- 
ing countries, one yet cannot fail to recognize that the 
stability realized by Louis IX recurs mutatis mutandis in 
England. According to the picturesque expression of 
Frederic Harrison, John Lackland rendered to England 
“‘the inestimable service of losing her French possessions.’’* 
There also the country organized itself from within out- 





2 Luchaire, A., Louis VII., Philippe Auguste, Louis VIII., Tome III de 
Histoire de France publiée par Lavisse., 1902, p. 203 et suis. 

3 Fr. Harrison, A Roman Survey of the 13th Century. In: The Meaning of 
History and Other Historical Pieces, Macmillan, 1916, p. 161. 
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wards. The Magna Charta of 1215 established a rule of 
liberty in favor of the clergy and the nobility; it produced 
an equipose between the powers of the king and the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. Parliament came to live. In- 
telligent princes, like Edward I (1272-1307) completed the 
conquest of the Island and perfected the national institu- 
tions. 

Much the same took place in the Norman Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies, and in the Catholic kingdoms of Spain, 
which grew powerful at the cost of the Arab states in the 
south of the peninsula, and in which later the Cortes 
checked the royal power. Like his relative Louis IX, 
Ferdinand III, king of Castile, had centralizing concep- 
tions. He organized a central administration of the state; 
and only his death prevented him from achieving legis- 
lative unity, which would have welded together the mosaic 
of peoples living on the increasing territories of Castile.‘ 

Whereas in France, in England, in the Catholic king- 
doms of Spain, and in the Norman kingdom of the south of 
Italy, royalty gained in influence, the Germanic emperor 
lost, to some extent, his authority ;—with the result that 
the two types of government in the west, centrifugal feud- 
alism and centralized Cesarism, steadily approached each 
other, and the different European states became more like 
a single family. The German barons, bishops, and abbots 
were no longer the “‘valets’’ of the emperor; the feudal 
nobility gained more independence; cities began to show 
their power. 

Even in Italy, which the emperors always claimed as 
their own, Frederic II, son of Frederic Barbarossa, had to 
reckon with the Lombard cities which were powerful prin- 
cipalities, seeking to shake off his yoke. In his person the 
family of the Hohenstaufen underwent defeat at the hands 
of the Pope. 

Overlooking the peoples in process of formation, and the 
states which were striving towards an autonomous national 





‘ Altamira, Historia de Espafia y de la civilisacion Espafiola, 1913, I, p. 385. 
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life, stood the Papacy, which assumed in the person of In- 
nocent III its most perfect medieval expression. Its mis- 
sion being above all regulatory, the Papacy pursued a re- 
ligious and international policy, the effect of which on the 
whole century will be defined (IV). 

But politics, whether of Kings or of Popes can but fabri- 
cate the mere skeleton of civilization. Its inner life cir- 
culates in religious and moral feelings, in social, artistic, 
philosophical and scientific doctrines. 

Christian dogma and Christian ethics permeated the 
whole human fabric, no activity being exempted; they 
lent supernatural sanction to the life of individuals, fami- 
lies and peoples, who were all on a pilgrimage (in via) 
towards the heavenly home (in patriam). Christianity 
gave a consecration to those working in guilds, to the pro- 
fession of arms provided the war be just, to ateliers of 
painters and of sculptors, to the building of cathedrals, to 
cloister schools and universities. 

And in the whole of art, there was the same dream of 
universality, and the same attempt to realize rigorously 
the ideal of order. 

The Gothic cathedrals, which are the most perfect flower- 
ing of medizeval genius, astound modern architects by the 
amplitude of their dimensions and, at the same time, 
by the logic of their plan. To make the edifice a mirror of 
nature, of the moral world, and of history, architecture calls 
to its aid sculpture, painting and stained glass. Immense 
shrines populate themselves with statues, with figures of 
animals, plants and foliage, with designs of every kind. 
The visible world is nothing more than a reflection of the 
thought of God. Medieval artists thought that all crea- 
tures might find a place in the cathedral. Likewise, the 
cathedral is the mirror of science, and, in fact, all kinds of 
knowledge, even the humblest, such as fitted men for man- 
ual labor and for the making of calendars, and also the 
highest, such as liberal arts, philosophy and theology, were 
given plastic form. Thus without difficulty the cathedral 
could serve as a visible catechism, where the man of the 
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thirteenth century could find in simple outline all that he 
need believe and know. The highest was made accessible 
to the lowest. And architecture has not been more social 
and popular at any other period of history. 

Literary production of the thirteenth century does not 
rival the monuments of stone, but none the less it is not 
lacking in great endeavors. A work like the Roman de la 
Rose is a sort of encyclopedia of everything that a cultured 
layman of the middle of the thirteenth century ought to 
know. The Divine Comedy, a work which has not been imi- 
tated and which is inimitable, is a symphony of the whole 
time, and Dante informs us that he writes “‘the sacred 
poem to which heaven and earth put their hands.”’ 

Whereas the artists gave a new outburst of life to art, 
the intellectual classes were hungering and thirsting to know 
all, to assemble everything within the domain of knowledge, 
and after having completed the collection, to submit all 
to order. 

There are different levels in the effort toward this order. 
Lower down, the encyclopexdists of the time wished to 
make an inventory of all that is to be known. The jurists 
of Bologna brought together theories of Roman law and 
their applications to the middle ages. The most famous of 
these lawyers, Accursius who died in 1252, united in an 
enormous compilation, the Glossa ordinaria, all the works 
of his predecessors. About the same time, the légistes of 
Philip August translated the corpus juris into French; Ed- 
ward I had a collection made of the decisions of the court 
of justice; and Jaime I of Aragon had a codification made 
of laws, called the Canellas. Furthermore, the canonists, 
at the wish of the Popes, continued the work of codifica- 
tion begun by Gratianus in his Decretum, and brought to- 
gether the decisions of the Popes (Decretales) and the de- 
cisions of the councils.5 

And finally and most important of all, the philosophers 
and theologians,* lovers of order and clearness, drew up vast 





5 Cf. H. O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind, Macmillan, 1914, Vol. II, p. 292. 
* Cf. our study on: Western Philosophy and Theology in the 13th Century, 
in The Harvard Theological Review, October, 1918. 
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classifications of human knowledge, wherein every kind of 
thinking finds its place. Monumental Summe display to us 
a philosophical conception of the physical and moral world, 
a general theory of the place of man in the universe in re- 
lation to God. At the same time, they contain a syste- 
matic exposition of Catholic dogma and of supernatural life. 
The order, for which the age was athirst, was nowhere better 
provided than in these monuments of doctrine, where all 
holds together, with implications and logical articulation; 
all that we have to say of the society of nations is nothing 
more than a chapter in this great assemblage of ideas, each 
of which is concordant with all the others. 

The philosophy and theology which the theory of the 
society of nations presupposes, held a place of authority 
which gave it an international prestige. Accordingly, its 
adoption by the intellectual classes of western Europe was 
achieved without the slightest difficulty. 

This brings us to internationalism, a second characteristic 
of the civilization. 

II. 


Internationalism. 

All was ready, at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, for a movement towards cosmopolitism. 

No matter to what nation they belonged, thinkers of the 
thirteenth century accepted the same classifications of 
knowledge. Also they accepted almost without exception 
the dominant scholastic philosophy, of which individuals 
such as the Italian Thomas Aquinas, the English Duns 
Scotus, the Flemish Henry of Ghent offered different inter- 
pretations. It is true there were movements of opposition 
—averroism for instance,—but they could not compete 
with the cosmopolitan authority of the scholastic phil- 
osophy.’? Similarly, there was no fundamental disagree- 
ment in respect to theological doctrine. Thus there was a 
kind of common atmosphere, a uniformity of thinking 





7 Cf. our Histoire de la philosophie mediéval, 4th edition, 1912. A German 
edition and an Italian have been published in 1913; an English edition in 1909. 
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which permeated all philosophical systems. At that time, 
it was not the habit for one set of thinkers to make it their 
business to destroy the presuppositions which the other set 
had attempted to build up. We may say that this absence 
of predatory instinct among philosophers was characteristic 
of the time. 

The great centres of speculative studies—Paris, Oxford— 
accept the same program and teach the same science. 
One system of education for princes, lords and clerks; one 
faith; one code of morals; one ritual; one hierarchy; one 
church; one sacred and learned language—the Latin— 
for the whole West. The Crusades had taught the barons 
to know each other. Commerce also established contacts 
between men of several countries, and predisposed men toa 
thinking which was no longer local. 

The rapid extension of Gothic art is another example of 
common need. It disclosed a conception of beauty, not 
limited to any one people. The marvelous architecture and 
sculpture, which first saw the day in the Isle de France, 
passed almost immediately over into England, Spain, 
Germany ;-—and, as M. Male has taught us, it became 
“‘cecumenical.’’* 

And finally, there were already existing executive agents 
accustomed to deal practically with international situa- 
tions (IV). 

S. Augustine left us this fine definition of peace: ‘‘It 
is order which gives us tranquility.”’* There was, of course, 
an abundance of comment upon this formula among the 
philosophers of the century, but the whole civilization was 
under its influence. Once everything is in place, and each 
thing is as it ought to be, a kindly repose hovers over all. 

Everybody believed sincerely that the world had arrived 
at the end of a journey; a stability close to perfection 
seemed to have been attained. There was no one who was 





* Male, L’art religieuse du 13 sidcle en France, Etude sur l’iconographie et 
les sources d’inspiration Paris, 1910, p. 5. 
* Pax omnium rerum tranquilitas ordinis. De civitate Dei, L. XTX, cap. 13. 
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not content, and this state of complacency lasted from the 
middle of the thirteenth century till the middle of the four- 
teenth. 

It was under these conditions that the lawyers and can- 
onists, the philosophers and theologians dared to attempt 
the realization of a wider organization, which should com- 
prise, by the inclusion of single states, a universal society of 
human beings. Let us look at their universe through their 
eyes! 

ITI. 
The Society of Human Beings: Humana universitas. 

God created all things; all things are subjected to His 
providence. He is the Sovereign, the King of the universe. 
Everywhere in His kingdom hierarchy and order prevail; 
yet all depends upon him and tends towards him. The 
angels, who are pure spirit, are arranged in degrees of per- 
fection, but are all in his service and contemplate his in- 
finitude. Man, spirit united with matter, dwells in a 
corporeal space, the earth, waiting until in a future he 
shall realize the supernatural destiny which the redemption 
of Christ has assured him. 

The earth is the centre of the world, the immovable pivot 
around which the stars and the planets, riveted like nails 
of gold to the spheres, revolve. And because unity is 
always more perfect than plurality, the stellar system of 
which the earth is the centre is the only world created by 
God, whereas the plurality of worlds would seem less com- 
patible with the unity of the Creator’s plan. 

Just as the earth is the centre of the universe, so man is 
the king of the earth. He is the end of the creation, and the 
most perfect image, here below, of God. Manis like a little 
world, microcosmos. Inthe words of Dante, he resembles the 
line of the horizon, where two hemispheres seem to meet.'® 

Formed to be happy—for, all beings strive to happiness" 





10 “ Recte a philosophis assimilatur horizonti qui est medium duorum hemi- 
spheriorum,” De monarchia, L. III. 
11 Bonum est quod omnia appetunt. 
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—man has a twofold destiny: a temporal end which he must 
realize here on earth, and a supernatural end, in which he 
obtains a perfect vision and love of God, the right of ap- 
proach to which he must gain while in this life. 

Now, he cannot attain this temporal end and prepare 
himself for the supernatural end, unless he live in a society. 
Without society, he cannot meet the requirements of the 
material life, nor develop sufficiently his personality. He 
is a social animal, ‘‘ animal politicum.”’ 

Moreover, a society cannot exist without a commanding 
authority. Society of the family (domus), of the village 
(vicus) which united several families, of the city (civitas) 
which consists of a larger assemblage, of the kingdom (reg- 
num particulare) which unites a number of villages and 
cities—the commanding social authority represents in this 
collection the authority of God, from whom it derives its 
power, since it is the instrument of his providence. 

The ideal, as S. Augustine says in the City of God, would be 
that society on earth should be an exact copy of the divine 
city where all is peace and unity. In respect of political 
groups, those which are greater than the family, it would 
be best that there should be but one in the whole world. 

But such unity is impossible, because of discussions among 
men: masses of men, like masses of water, are the more 
dangerous as they are more abundant.'’* If there were no 
other reason, divergence in language is a sufficient cause of 
dissension—hominem alienat ab homine—for a man has a 
better understanding with his dog than with another man 
who does not understand his language.” So, different 
kingdoms are required, and the rivalries between those in- 
volve wars and all their evils. 

The philosophers, theologians, canonists, jurists, pub- 
licists of the thirteenth century reproduce all these doc- 





2 Post civitatem vel urbem sequitur orbis terre, in quo tertium gradum 
ponunt societatis humanz, incipientes a domo atque inde ad urbem, deinde 
ad orbem progrediendo venientes: qui utique, sicut aquarum congeries, quanto 
major est, tanto periculis plenior. De civitate Dei: XIX, ch. 7. 

13 Tbid. 

Vol. XXIX.—No. 2. 7 
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trines of the City of God, which exercised such a fascination 
on the whole of the middle ages. But they wish to correct 
the defects arising from the plurality of states, by a uni- 
fying theory, the universal community of men, humana 
universitas, as Dante says.’* They wish, at any cost, to 
recover, in spite of the several kingdoms, a unity of di- 
rection, such as guides the revolution of the spheres, the 
general government of the universe.’ 

No one at that time doubted that man has a double end 
to fulfill; and consequently everybody admitted that there 
must be in a human society two kinds of rules: a temporal 
and aspiritual. The spiritual hierarchy is very clearly con- 
stituted: above the groups in parishes, directed by the 
rectors, are the bishops; above the abbeys directed by 
the abbots are the heads of the order; above all is the Pope 
who represents Christ on earth. As for the temporal do- 
main, above single states which were in process in forma- 
tion, and which, for the most part, were governed by kings, 
the theorists proclaimed the rights of a Single Monarch. 
This was a political postulate. It was the Cesarian dream 
which, from the time of Charlemagne, haunted the mind, 
and which was never more brilliantly defended. 

One may read, in the De monarchia of Dante, the weighty 
considerations which the philosophical poet urges in de- 
fense of the universal monarchy, the political panacea 
which was to restore the golden age on earth. A single 
monarch, raised above the different kings of feudal Europe, 
was required to effect the unification of human society. 
There was no other method of establishing unity between 
the scattered groups of human kind, of subordinating the 
parts in the interest of the all.'* 





4 De monarchia, L, I. 

% Humanum genus est filius coeli quod est perfectissimum. . . . Et cum 
cclum totum unico motu, scilicet primi mobilis et unico motore qui Deus est, 
reguletur,etc. Ibid. 

16 Constat quod totum humane genus ordinatur. Bk. I, Partes humane 
universitatis respondent ad ipsam per unum principium. Humanum genus 
potest regi per unum principem. Now: quod potest fieri per unum melius 
est fieri per unum quam per plura. 
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After broaching these metaphysical arguments, Dante 
enters upon practical bearings of the problem. This is, he 
says, the only method of avoiding contentions in the world. 

Since he would be the most powerful ruler on earth, the 
Single Monarch would necessarily be just, and exempt from 
all covetousness. For, his jurisdiction would not be like 
these of the kings of Castile and Aragon whose kingdom is 
limited, but he would rule from ocean to ocean. 

Not that the universal monarch need occupy himself 
with each municipality. There needs must be a number 
of kingdoms; for the Scythians, who live in a country 
where the days and nights are unequal, cannot be ruled by 
the same laws as the Garamantes who live at the equinox. 
Still there are interests common to all peoples of humanity, 
which can only be entrusted to a single ruler.!?. The uni- 
versal monarch should preoccupy himself with universal 
peace, and it is from him that the kings of the single states 
receive rules for their conduct with this end in view. Re- 
curring once more to a philosophical comparison which 
gives expression to his poetical temperament: this rule of 
conduct, he says, which should assure the harmony of 
human race should be dictated by the monarch to the single 
kings, just as the speculative intellect furnishes to the prac- 
tical intellect the principles which guide our actions.'* 
And Dante’s conclusion is that, just as a man’s peace with 
himself is the condition of his personal happiness, so like- 
wise universal peace, pax universalis, can alone realize the 
happiness of the human race. Apart from this, Dante says 
nothing as to the functions of this guide, arbiter and judge. 

Who is this single monarch? It is the German Emperor, 
consecrated by the Pope, considered by Dante as the heir 
of the Cesars and of Charlemagne.'* As to this identifica- 
tion, there is no divergence of opinions. 





17 Ut humanum genus secundum sua communia quz omnibus competunt ab 
eo regatur et communi regula guvernatur ad pacem. Ibid. 

18Quam quidem regulam qui legem particulares principes ab co recipere 
debent, tanquam intellectus practicus—recipit majorem proportionem—ab 
intellectu speculativo. Ibid. 

19 Lib., III, De monarchia. 
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But another question brought to pass a divergence of 
opinions between canonists and legists. We mention it 
only because it concerned this centripetal tendency of the 
time, this fascination of unity, and because one of the best 
known quarrels of the thirteenth century seems to us clearly 
connected with the philosophical controversy about the 
society of human beings: the Emperor and the Priesthood 
being distinct, and resting upon two heads, there was 
again a new duality which must be reduced at any cost to 
an inclusive unity. 

Canonists, such as Innocent IV, Johannes Andree, etc., 
proclaimed the subordination of the Emperor to the Pope, 
that is, of the temporal power to the spiritual. Christ, 
they said, is the sole King of humanity, and the Pope is his 
viceroy on earth. Emperors and Kings cannot exercise 
temporal power except by a delegated power which is al- 
ways revocable,—so that ‘‘the principle of separation was 
applicable merely to the mode in which these powers were 
to be exercised.’ 

Not so, replied Dante with all the legists. We are as 
desirous as you are of introducing unity of command over 
mankind, but this unity is the effect of a co-ordination 
between two distinct powers, each of which proceeds di- 
rectly from God." ‘‘Imperium et Paps eque principaliter 
sunt constituti a Deo,”’** and: ‘‘imperium non dependet ab 
ecclesia’’?* are the Shibboleth of the legists. At the best, 
Dante adds, since the temporal felicity is subordinated to 
the eternal, the Emperor owes a certain kind of respect 
to the Pope. Just as there is an obligation upon the oldest 
son to make sure that there is a respectful understanding 
between him and the head of the family.” 

Thus, for the legists as well as for the canonists, human 
society is a single association in which order prevails 
throughout. 


20 Gierke, Political Theories of the Middle Age. Translated by F. W. Mait- 
land (Cambridge, 1913), p. 12. 

%t De monarchia. Lib. III. 

2 Gierke, op. cit., p. 16. 

% Tila igitur reverentia Cesar utatur ad Petrum qua primogenitus filius 
debet utiad Patrem. Lib. III. 
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IV. 


The Executive Agents of Internationalism. 

Did the theory of the universal monarchy as maintained 
by the legists, and the theory of the omnipotence of the 
Pope, as defended by the canonists, remain nothing more 
than a subtle academical thesis? Or did they descend 
from theory in living practice? History gives the reply to 
these questions, and it is sufficient briefly to recall the 
answer. 

Under the name of the Holy Roman Empire, the Kings 
of Germany desired to find a hegemony over the peoples 
of the West. They maintained, as Dante taught us, 
that they were the heirs of Charlemagne, and that they 
were thus the heirs of the Roman Caesars. Hence their 
claims upon the right to dominate Italy, and to dictate 
princelings, ‘‘reguli’’ of the West. Hence also the seizure, 
by the ambitious dynasty of the Saxons, and by the even 
more ambitious dynasty of the Hohenstaufen, of the right 
to nominate the bishops, the abbots, and even the Pope. 

Everyone knows what the result was. At Canossa 
(1077) Gregory VII breaks the power of Henry IV, and 
delivers the bishops and the Papacy from the will of the 
emperors; a century later Alexander III resists the claims 
of Frederic Barbarossa; a few years after, Innocent III 
reverses the réles, and disposes of the imperial crown to 
whomsoever he will. During the course of the thirteenth 
century, the Emperor, in the person of Frederic II, is once 
for all beaten. The kings of Europe, however, put up a 
vigorous resistance to the interference of the emperors. 
And even in the, beginning of the fifteenth century, Antonin 
of Florence points out the same fact: ‘Although all the 
secular lords and kings should be subjected to the emperor, 
there are, however, many kings who do not recognize him 
as their superior, invoking either a privilege or another kind 
of right, or the simple fact, as for instance the King of 





* Lib. II, III. 
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France, the doge of Venice and certain other lords.” It 
might be added that the German Emperor was not the 
only one who asserted his right to the title of heir of Charle- 
magne, and that certain kings—for instance Louis VII of 
France**—laid claim to the same rights. At all events, he 
did not succeed in playing the réle of a pacificator, such as 
Dante assigned to the universal monarch. Far from being 
agents of peace, the Hohenstaufen passed their lives in mak- 
ing wars in all possible directions. Pangermanic supremacy, 
in the thirteenth century, proved a complete bankruptcy. 

The fact was that the true agents of international action 
were the Popes, the representatives of the Theocracy, 
which attained during the thirteenth century, the greatest 
potency of its authority. The kind of internationalism 
imposed by the Popes upon Christian nations, which were 
indistinguishable from the civilized world, was based upon 
the Catholicity of the Christian faith and morality, and 
upon the discipline of the Roman Church. Catholicity 
means universality. One head recognized by all is the 
guardian of the great ideal by which the society of the time 
lived. Gregory VII had already planned the deliverance 
of Jerusalem and the restoration of the Church of Africa.?’ 
His successors organized and encouraged the Crusades. 
Innocent III made use of the new mendicant orders for 
international and Catholic purposes. Doubtless, there 
were plenty of heresies after the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury; they underlay society like the ground-swell of the 
ocean, not breaking through to the surface. The thirteenth 
century had not yet heard the warnings of the great disloca- 
tions which were to come, and the Catholic faith preserved 
its internationalism, thanks to the prestige of the Papacy. 





%“Quum omnes domini et reges seculares deberent esse sub Imperatore, 
multi tamen reges non cognoscunt eum ut superiorem suum, tuentes se vel 
privilegio, sive alio jure vel potius de facto, ut rex |Franci# et dux Venetiarum 
et alii domini.” Summa Theologica, Titulus III. De dominis temporalibus, 
C.1. 

26 Luchaire, Histoire de France publiée par E. Lavisse, T. III, p. 2. 

27 Rocquain, La cour de Rome et l’esprit de Réforme avant Luther. Tome 
I. La Théocratie, apogée du Pouvoir Pontifical (Paris, Thorin), 1893, p. 48. 
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Guardian of the faith and morality of the time, the Pope 
was also absolute master of the discipline. The most auto- 
cratic form of the pontifical authority was reached by In- 
nocent III. He intervened time and again in the govern- 
ment of the single dioceses. All kinds of cases could be 
brought before him; he had an answer for all and for every- 
thing.** Innumerable appeals were made for his decision. 
The moment came when Innocent III thought he could re- 
store the schismatic church of the orient to his obedience. 
He could see upon the episcopal throne of Constantinople a 
patriarch who recognized his authority. The Serbs and 
the Bulgarians did him homage, and it seemed for a moment 
that the Russians would follow their example. 

At this point, it is clear that the Pope not only affirmed 
his supernational réle as head of the church, but also his 
role as arbitrator of European politics, and as the guardian 
of international morality. He did not limit himself to 
the defense and extension of the temporal patrimony, 
but proclaimed himself the sovereign of all Christendom, 
by invoking the principle ‘‘that the church has the supreme 
right over the countries upon which she has conferred the 
benefice of Christian civilization.’’ ‘‘Christ,’’ as Gregory 
VII wrote in 1075, “‘substituted his reign on earth for that 
of the Caesars, and the pontifs of Rome have ruled more 
states than the emperors ever possessed.’”® By virtue of 
this doctrine, his successors recognize kings, or absolve 
their subjects from their duties of obedience; they confer 
feudal possessions; they make themselves the judges of 
the election of the German emperors; they receive the 
homage of the great of the earth; those smitten with ex- 
communication tremble with fear. 

This political supremacy was far from being pleasing to 
all the secular princes. History is filled with the record of 
their resistance; and everyone knows the reply which 
Philip August made to the legates of Innocent III: ‘‘The 





% Tbid.: 54, 412; Rocquain, La papauté au moyen 4ge, 1881, p. 162. 
* Ep. II, 75. Cf. Roquain, op. cit., p. 54. 
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Pope has not the right to interfere in the affairs which take 
place between kings.’”*° But even when rising against the 
Popes, Kings respected the Papacy. 

We see this clearly when Innocent protested against the 
divorce by Philip August of his first queen, excommuni- 
eated the king, and obliged him to take back his lawful 
wife. This act of the Pope, who condemned the violation 
of the moral law by a great king, is one of the most noble 
instances of the exercise of his theocratic power. Likewise, 
when he intervened to prevent wars which he held to be 
unjust, and when he resorted to arbitration in order to put 
an end to dispute. Over the society of states, as well as 
that of individuals he exercises a supreme authority. 
“Each king has his kingdom,’’ wrote Innocent III; “but 
Peter has the pre-eminence over all, inasmuch as he is the 
vicar of Him who governs the earth and all that are 
therein.’ 


V. 
The Philosophical Basis of the Humana Universitas. 


What are the presuppositions upon which this conception 
of a single human society rests? 

First of all, it is to be noted that this association does not 
constitute a society of nations in the modern meaning of the 
term. For, a nation presupposes a strongly organized 
state, with an accumulation of traditions behind it, with 
institutions, liberties, and feelings, with victories and suf- 
ferings, and with a religious, moral, and artistic type of 
mind, as its elements, with the result that the bond which 
unites the nations in a state is first of all a psychical, in- 
tellectual and moral character. 

Now, the European nations, thus defined, did not yet 
exist in the thirteenth century: they were in process of 
formation. The monarchical states, by reducing a number 
of feudal principalities to unity under a central power, 
were to become, in modern times, the nuclei of nations. 





30 Paul Janet, Histoire de la science politique dans les rapports avec la morale. 
Paris, 1887, T. I, p. 350. 
31 Rocquain, op. cit., p. 358. 
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Despite the centralizing tendencies of the king, the state in 
the thirteenth century did not attain a perfect consistency. 
Certain supreme powers, such as the judicial power, re- 
mained in a much more fragmentary condition, and the 
same is true in respect of the right of warfare, which was as- 
sociated with the right of giving justice. War is not a contest 
between two nations, but a struggle between two members of 
a single family, or two kings, or two vassals, or between the 
vassal and the lord. It retains the character of a private 
war, and thus it is that in his philosophical doctrine of war, 
Thomas Aquinas insists that a war, to be just, must be 
declared by the legitimate authority. 

By the very fact that the states of the thirteenth century 
were not formed into clearly defined nations, they had more 
traits in common than those of to-day. But the states of 
that period were on the point of becoming diversified. The 
thirteenth century was like a central plateau, and the 
streams which flowed from it, cut their beds in different 
directions. The republic of human kind, which the intel- 
lectuals of the thirteenth century had in view could not 
be other than a society of states, such as then existed, more 
or less unformed, embracing within themselves, as their 
elements, various races and divers languages. 

Now, the accepted opinions held by the publicists with 
regard to the state,—with regard to any state,—as found 
in all the treatises de regimine principum would have to be 
applied to their doctrine of a society of nations. Their 
formula would be: ‘the principal factor in a political organ- 
ization is not the collectivity, but the individuals which 
compose the collectivity.”” Apart from the individuals, 
the state is nothing at all and cannot commit any crime. 
Consequently the state itself has no proper end save the 
ends of the citizen. Thus “the individuals do not exist for 
the welfare of the state, but the state for the welfare of the 
individuals.’’** The state is organized to assure the pros- 





#® Ptolemée de Lucques, Comment. ad Polit. ITI, 3, regnum non est propter 
regem, sed rex propter regnum. Thomas Aquinas, de regimine principum. 
Oportet eundem finem esse multitudinis humane qui est hominis unius. L. I, 1. 
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perity of each citizen and for the development of each per- 
sonality. Now this prosperity and this development imply 
the right of the individual to own property, to exercise his 
intelligence and his will, to cultivate science, to marry and 
to bring up children, the right to practice religion and 
morality—in short, a whole series of inalienable rights, 
which belong to every human being, king or subject, lord 
or vassal, rich or poor, because they are the expression of 
human nature which is the same for all. 

The state existing only for the individuals, a society of 
states is a grouping of individuals more than a group of 
governments, a republica humana, a society of individuals. 
The universal Monarch is the servant of all, minister 
omnium® as says Dante, precisely as the Pope is the servant 
of the servants of God, servus servorum Dei. He wills the 
welfare of each man; he is nearer to each than any single 
sovereign; inasmuch as he is quite free from any motive 
of gain, he is the object of the disinterested love of all 
human beings.** 

Just because war prevents the state from watching over 
the welfare of individuals, it is forbidden. Just because 
wars of conquest lacerate not only the state, but the citizens 
who form the state, they are rigorously condemned. And 
just because the state is an association of individuals, 
there is no difference between the morality of the governors 
and that of the governed, and for the same reason fidelity 
to treaties and observation of the precepts of loyalty which 
are the supreme basis of the jus gentium, is required. 

If one were to continue this inquiry into the bases of these 
doctrines, it would be clear that this theory of inalienable 
rights, as derived from human nature, rests in its turn, on 
the metaphysics and the psychology of the age. It would 
prove to be the development of S. Augustine with regard 
to the rationes eterne, and of Thomas Aquinas with regard 





33 De monarchia, I. Frederic the Great of Prussia said: der K6nig ist der 
erste Diener des Staates.” 
* De monarchia, I. 
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to the immutability of essences and of the value of human 
personality. It would harmonize completely with the 
stoic elements of the Roman law. 


What remains of this marvelous structure of doctrines? 
Perhaps the only element which survives is the solemn 
affirmation of the inalienable rights of individuals. As for 
the unifying conceptions of the thirteenth century, they 
vanished after the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
with them all that was specific in medieval civilization dis- 
appeared. The authority of Popes dwindled in the domain 
of politics; and soon afterwards the Reformation put an 
end to the accepted unity of beliefs and dogmas. The 
European states grew more and more stable, and their na- 
tional spirit was ever more divergent. The sovereignty 
of a single temporal monarch became ridiculous, in propor- 
tion as the time advanced. It was unable to realize itself 
in the thirteenth century, when all conditions were favor- 
able, and it can never hope for a better chance. 

And similarly, the society of human beings—universitas 
humana—in its medieval form, has been condemned; and 
if it be yet possible, it will only be on condition that it be 
transformed into a society of Nations, wherein autonomous 
and compactly organized states will be represented on a 


basis of equality. 
MAURICE DE WULF. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN AND OF POITIERS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


HumAN NaTuRE AND Its RemakinG. By William Ernest Hock- 
ing, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1918. Pp. xxvi, 434. 


This is an instructive and stimulating book abounding in wide 
learning, genial wisdom, and shrewd insights, set forth in unusu- 
ally clear, graceful and forceful English. 

The title suggests a study in social psychology, and so it is. 
But this is auxiliary to the chief concern, which is with religion. 
The volume is the outcome of lectures delivered in 1916 before 
the School of Religion at Yale University. 

The standpoint is frankly, that of the Neo-Hegelian absolut- 
ism of the general type of Bosanquet and Royce. But its method 
is much more effective than the procedure of most teachers of 
absolutism. It does not stake the case of the absolute on a math- 
ematical or logical theorem. The concreteness of the ‘Concrete 
Universal” shall be exhibited. Our instincts shall declare it. 
There shall be no language where its voice is not heard. This 
is, of course, the thesis of all absolutism. But most attempts, 
from Hegel on, to exhibit its detail have ended in appeals to the 
principle of logical contradiction, even while professing to find 
the unique character of the absolute in Art, in “Sentience,” or 
in Religion. This is not to say that Professor Hocking’s method 
avoids all of the ancient difficulties of absolutism. On the con- 
trary it means that it confronts them and grapples with them at 
points where they are most acute and where others have avoided 
them. 

The “original” “ primitive’? human nature, which is to be 
remade is accepted “for the sake of the argument as a group of 
instincts.”” The most general form of the remaking agency is 
Conscience. And this agency, while it may appear now as vor 
nature, now as vox familie, or vor populi, is always at bottom 
vor Dei. 

At the outset the argument encounters the old question, is 
this agency of remaking a part of “original” human nature or is 
it outside and independent of it? This antithesis appears early 
in the argument where Professor Hocking says (p. 99), ‘‘ My own 
view is that conscience stands outside the instinctive life of man 
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not as something separate, but as an awareness of the success or 
failure of that life in maintaining its status and its growth.” On 
the other hand, one of the distinctive and most important features 
of the volume is the emphasis placed on the existence of a per- 
vasive central instinct, best, but imperfectly, described as ‘‘the 
will to power.” Here conscience appears (p. 115 and elsewhere) 
as the conflict of the specific peripheral instincts with this central 
instinct. Here the remaking agency is as instinctive as the 
material to be remade. 

Human life is then the remaking and sublimation of specific 
instincts by the central instinct of “the will to power” which 
seeks its realization in nature, society, and art, but finds it com- 
pletely in religion. Religion alone “is the satisfaction of the 
whole will, the will to power in its inclusive form.’”’ ‘In religion 
the will of man seeks direct union with the simple center of power 
which is beyond and within the world as the will of the world.” 

The account of the transformation of instinct through society, 
art, and Christianity betrays a rich acquaintance with material 
and a fertile power of interpretation. In reading this volume as 
in reading others written from the same standpoint, e.g., Bosan- 
quet’s logic, so long as the exposition is occupied with specific, 
scientific or social problems the non-absolutist reader finds him- 
self jotting the margin with approving and admiring comments. 
But when the attempt begins to connect up scientific procedure 
with the absolute, or to portray the sort of remaking of instincts 
required by the absolute, the character of the marginal notes 
changes. The notes are now full of such interrogations as the 
following: If religion provides a direct and adequate supernat- 
ural, super-social, super-artistic realization of “the will to power”’ 
why retain the indirect and inadequate forms? What is the 
relation of the direct and adequate to the indirect and inadequate 
forms of realization? What is the content of this direct and 
adequate realization? Or, must we here be frankly mystics? 
Again, if access to the direct and adequate source of power must 
be affected by that source itself, by ““The Divine Aggression” 
(Chaps. 44-46), does the divine attack always succeed? If not, 
why not? If so, what is the evidence? May not “the will to 
power”’ after all mean just the capacity which we have for con- 
ceiving a better state of nature, art, or society than the present 
and of taking steps to bring it to pass? And may not the recog- 
nition and celebration of this capacity, and devotion to its oper- 
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ation, be truly religious? And how (p. 415) does this cdnception 
“cut us off from the higher reaches of sympathy” or from the 
vision of ‘‘an endlessly progressive humanity’? Are not these 
the very essence of such a religion? 

Professor Hocking is clearly aware of the fundamental social 
danger of the conception of absolutism, namely, that in the hands 
of any but the most sophisticated expert the finality and author- 
ity of the absolute is certain to be imputed to specific and finite 
social orders and programs with political and religious autocracy 
as the outcome. He recognizes that it puts a severe strain on 
human nature to ask it to refrain from justifying the detail of 
its procedure by its ideal. Nevertheless we must refrain; we 
must see (p. 315) that ‘‘the detail of the law like the detail of 
science has to be built with the aid of pragmatic considerations’’ 
of “social expediency. . . . Religion must content itself with 
giving to these pragmatic considerations their final meaning.” 
Again our margin asks, what is the content of this “final” mean- 
ing? and what is its relation to the “pragmatic” meanings? Is 
it merely additive? Is there no organic relationship? 

These questions may exhaust the patience of the author as 
they do our allotted space for this notice. He may refer us to 
the final chapter on ‘“‘The Last Fact’’ which proclaims that the 
content of this final meaning cannot be rendered conceptually 
even by philosophy. In it meaning and fact are one and must 
be directly and uniquely experienced by the individual. Still 
the questions haunt us. 

A. W. Moore. 

The University of Chicago. 


Some SuacEsTIons IN Ernics. By Bernard Bosanquet, D.C.L., 
L.L.D., Fellow of the British Academy. London: Macmillan 
and Company; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1918. 
Pp. viii, 248. Price, 6s. net. 


Idealistic philosophy has for some years been somewhat heavily 
in debt for a directly ethical treatment of the problem of good and 
evil. This is probably to be explained by its preoccupation with 
metaphysical problems on the one hand, social and political on the 
other. Meantime the lead which it may be said to have es- 
tablished by the publication of Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics has 
been taken out of its hands by more eclectic philosophies such as 
that represented by Dr. Rashdall’s Theory of Good and Evil and by 
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attempts to state its own principle in realistic terms such as we 
have in Professor Perry’s suggestive essay on The Moral Economy. 

Under the above modest title Mr. Bosanquet has done some- 
thing to redeem this debt. Though he tells us in the Preface that 
the book is addressed to ordinarily thoughtful persons who are 
interested in reflecting upon morality, this merely means that he 
has taken more than usual trouble to make his central thought 
plain so that he who runs may read. 

Sweeping aside all objections founded on the undefinableness of 
Good, as the result of “‘inattention,’’ in the first part, under the 
titles, “Living for Others,’’ ‘‘The Social Good,” ‘Value and 
Goodness,” ‘‘Unvisited Tombs,” the writer criticises current 
fallacies as to the place of Altruism, the meaning of the Good Will, 
“Humanity” in definitions of the Good. The second part is con- 
cerned with the problem of evil and of the means in punishment 
and education of asserting and making the good prevail against 
it. If there is nothing under any of these heads that students 
of Mr. Bosanquet’s other writings will find new they will be grate- 
ful for having these subjects brought together and rediscussed 
with what he himself calls somewhere in the book ‘“‘the fire of 
youth and the faith of age.” 

One of the most interesting movements in recent ethics is the 
reaction against all forms of “‘personalism.’”’ It is agreed that the 
first moral duty is the achievement of something of value and, 
inasmuch as all values are universal, this means the sacrifice or 
“transcendence”’ of the merely individual self. But it means 
equally the transcendence of the point of view from which good is 
regarded as the welfare of other isolated selves. Goodness means 
self-suppression—unselfishness, but unselfishness has its value as 
the condition of devotion to impersonal ends not in its contribu- 
tion to an existence and happiness in others which it is ready to 
sacrifice in Self. To be good implies ‘“‘a ruthlessness of will” 
which, as in the case of the chemist, Palissy, may involve others 
in its own sacrifice. Morality is social not in the sense that it 
aims at the welfare of “others” but that it is only through the 
organised structure of society that the good reveals its nature. 
“Persons,” says Mr. Bosanquet, ‘‘are to life like facts to truth, a 
medium in which something is revealed greater and deeper than 
the particulars concerned” (p. 12). The apparent opposite of 
egoism, ‘‘altruism” reproduces its fundamental assumption that 
good consists of a number of ‘‘separate welfares” and conceives 
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of the ethical problem as that of the “cross-over” from mine to 
another’s. As a matter of fact the cross-over has already been 
made in recognising anyone’s welfare as “good.” We cannot say 
“good’”’ of anything and stand, ourselves, outside of it. In being 
“good” itis my good. This is to reverse the ordinary utilitarian, 
though not the common sense, point of view. Things are good 
not because they are social but they are social because they are 
good. If the utilitarian asks whence then the altogether praise- 
worthy devotion of good men to social well-being? If “others” 
are secondary, why not be content to treat them as instrumental 
to values, e.g., knowledge and beauty which involve deprivation— 
albeit compulsory? The answer is that these impersonal values 
themselves depend on the development of the whole capacities not 
of this or that individual or group of individuals but of man. “If 
in any community there are undeveloped capacities so far the 
system of values is straitened and obstructed’”’ (p. 44). 

These may be felt by the reader to be hard sayings that nothing 
but a hard-grained idealism can bear. I do not think that in the 
end they can be disputed, but the author might (quite consistently 
with his principles) have made it clearer than he perhaps does 
wherein the precise moral worth of ordinary unselfishness and 
kindness consists as the guarantee of an attitude of mind which if 
ready to minister in temporal things much more, where end and 
means are clearly discerned, will be ready to minister to spiritual. 
In the end too the question rises how far we have the right of 
forcing upon others the sacrifices we are ourselves prepared to 
make in the establishment of ideal values. The Kingdom of 
Heaven doubtless suffereth violence but it is doubtful how far it is 
furthered by a love of union which is blind to the finer rights of 
personalities. 

Coming to the question of Value: good it must be insisted is a 
quality in objects. It is something revealed. While not any- 
thing subjectively constituted or merely enjoyed by the human 
mind it is at the same time something that is especially revealed 
in the manifestations of objects within the mind and will. This 
means the “good will,”’ but the formalism that the term is apt 
to suggest has to be counteracted by defining the conception to 
mean the incorporation of the will ‘‘in a whole where its quality 
and structure can deploy itself and be appreciated” (p. 60) 
in “a character complex in many sidedness,” of which moral 
goodness in the narrow sense of the word is only one aspect that 
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has to make room for others equally essential if not equally 
fundamental. What is here said has to be taken along with the 
vigorous assertions of the unity of intellectual, esthetic, and moral 
activity in the last chapter of the book. Meantime the conclusion 
is that only in a full experience can value be real and only in a 
complete personality can a full experience be present. 

Have we here an individualistic and aristocratic doctrine? 
The answer to this question is given in a happy chapter on 
Unvisited Tombs, the text of which is: ‘if not the pre-eminent 
yet the evident work of the world is nameless, general, indivisi- 
ble;’”’ and in which the writer seeks to do justice not only to the 
human spirit working in forms “unreflective if not subliminal” 
which are universal, but to the spirit that lives in all nature 
animate and inanimate alike but that touches us more closely in 
the trustfulness of friendly animals. ‘‘Everyone,”’ writes Dr. 
Bosanquet, “who has had a friend among dogs or horses or birds, 
must have felt himself enlarged in sympathy and in faith and 
courage by having a representative, so to speak, at the court of 
Pan. Just because it lacks the intelligence directed to a whole 
beyond the individual, which forms the glory and the imperfection 
of man, the lower animal carries in itself a peculiar anticipation of 
the Absolute. The dog which runs beside one seems a middle 
term and an interpreter between one’s worrying mind and the 
tranquil life of things. This quietness and simple trustfulness of 
an animal which is once your friend is surely the secret of its at- 
tractiveness. It is, I have fancied, as if the Absolute came to lap 
out of your hand” (p. 80). 

It is in connexion with passages like this that the philosophical 
student will recur to the problems elsewhere discussed by the 
author of the personality of the Absolute and of persona] survival 
here touched on with the suggestion of a negative reply. Is this 
reply he will be inclined to ask, consistent with the sorites italicised 
above? Granted the inconclusiveness of the argument for 
personal survival founded on the demand for opportunity to 
finish an individual work does not the previous argument mean 
that the highest type of experience cannot be conceived of as other 
than personal and that participation in it is achieved not in will- 
ingness to be reabsorbed in something lower but in the energetic 
assertion in a higher to which death itself is only an incident— 
perhaps an.opportunity? 

Idealism has so often been accused of reducing evil to illusion 
Vol. XXIX.—No. 2. 8 
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and of being thus in contradiction to healthy moral consciousness 
that the correction cannot be too often insisted on. “Evil is 
real.’”’ To this the common sense of mankind witnesses. “Evil 
is absolutely real.”” This is not common sense but a gloss upon 
it. It is theory and bad theory as we know by its fruits. For it 
means either that human life is an endless progress or that there 
is some end to evil in which there will be compensation. In the 
first case we have despair, in the second payment: in both cases 
the destruction of morality. The only way out of this impasse is 
to go back upon the theory of the absoluteness of evil. Opposi- 
tion to the good we call evil is both possible and actual fact but it 
is an opposition within the good itself. In evil a good is asserted; 
what makes it evil just here is that a part is set in opposition to 
the whole in relation to which alone it can have reality as good. 
In thesense of this relativity of evil we have the ground of religion: 
the sense of sin and the sense of the annulment of sin in union of 
will with the good against which sin is the rebellion. If it is said 
that this is merely to confirm the suspicion that evil is illusory 
and to add to it that goodness itself is a sham (the author quotes 
from Old Mortality “the dry clatter o’morality” as a phrase ap- 
propriate toa Saint. I seem to have heard in a like connexion the 
phrase “‘they trashy duties’’) the answer again is that illusion and 
relativity are not the same thing. To recognise that sin is ‘‘done 
away” and that all our righteousness is as “filthy rags”’ does not 
mean that they are nothing at all. Sin becomes exceeding sinful 
and righteousness with all its imperfections is the bond of perfect- 
ness. The mistake is (it is the mistake of all moralism) to seek for 
perfection at the level of morality. 

The ‘“‘side lights” that such a doctrine throws on the meaning 
of the bad will and of progress are developed in ten pages of ex- 
cellent analysis—to prove not that evil is good but that it is 
made of the same stuff as goodness: the stuff of life, its passions 
and values. The bad will is the will that makes up a self out of 
elements that can only be maintained as a unity by an act of 
rebellion against those that are excluded. It is eliminated, over- 
come or overruled by the removal of the narrowness of outlook 
that fixes it in an attitude of resistance to the claims of the good 
upon it. In overcoming this narrowness, as we may do by an act 
of faith, we become partakers here and now of the perfection of 
the universe. Similarly progress has value not as identifiable with 
good but as a clue to the relativity of evil. 
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The corollary that the writer draws as to the rightness and 
wrongness of war is perhaps the best extant criticism of ordinary 
pacifism and may be commended to pacifists who still possess the 
open mind which is the best part of their creed. Of the nature 
of corollaries also of chapters III and V are the remaining chapters 
on “ What to do,” “Something worth Knowing,’’ “ Punishment,”’ 
and “Stupidity.’”’ Whether they are also verifications of the 
main doctrine must depend on their harmony with ethical ex- 
perience. The reader may be left to test this for himself. I be- 
lieve myself that on the whole they are. They raise, however, 
one or two questions by way of criticism—whether of the author or 
myself I am not quite sure. 

The first is in connexion with the treatment of evil. I accept 
the writer’s view as to the reality of evil. Whatever we may say 
as to pain as the sign of defective adjustment, moral evil is no 
mere defect. It is the assertion, as I understand him to say, of a 
partial good beyond the point at which it impinges against the 
whole of good. But the question does not end there. Evil has 
not only reality in the content of the act. It has a formal reality 
in the spirit of the act. It is ‘positive’: there is real rebellion and 
there is real hindrance to the good because of it. This to ordinary 
reflection is the real difficulty. Is the spirit of rebellion and the 
resultant hindrance of the essence of good as a whole or is it merely 
accidental? If the first in what sense does evil remain real? If 
the second what remains of the guarantee of the subordination 
and ultimate relativity of evil? May not what our optimism 
treats as accidental be the substance and what it treats as sub- 
stance be the accident? Idealism will probably reply by an ap- 
peal to the unreality of time. But if time is unreal even in the 
relative sense of “appearance’’ we escape the difficulty of the 
appearing of evil only by involving good in the same condemna- 
tion. This is admitted in Mr. Bradley’s doctrine of an Absolute 
which is beyond Good and Evil and eludes ethical treatment. 
It is not clear how far Mr. Bosanquet will accept this. The rel- 
ativity of the ‘moral’ good in the narrower sense, discussed earlier 
in the book, does not necessarily carry with it the relativity of 
good in the wider sense he gives to it. In one further respect I am 
ungrateful enough to ask for more. No better definition of 
education could be given than that it is ‘‘the special and principal 
engine for awakening interests and proportioning them to values 
SO that the area of life may have some tolerable chance of being 
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duly represented in any value field,” and again “the bringing 
home humanity to the human being.’”’ These definitions make 
us wish he had added a chapter on humane education. It is the 
question of the time and if Idealism has not the clue to the answer 
I do not know where we are to look for it. Unless it builds the 
house the builders will build in vain. Perhaps should the writer’s 
eye happen to fall on these lines they may suggest to him a 
remedy for his omission. 
J. H. Mutrueap. 
University, Birmingham, England. 


Tue Reau Business or Livinc. By James H. Tufts. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. Pp. 476. Price, $1.50. 


The great majority of the leaders of the next generation in every 
department of American life will have been pupils in high schools 
or kindred institutions. If therefore we wish our future leaders 
to possess vision and the will to make realities out of ideals it 
becomes our duty to acquaint these boys and girls with the nature 
and needs, the excellences and defects of the society of which they 
are members. Various attempts have been made to perform this 
service. Mr. Dunn’s The Community and the Citizen certainly 
marked an epoch in this field. And now we have at our disposal 
a book adapted primarily to the last two years of the high school 
which attacks this problem in a broader and more complete way 
than has ever before been attempted. 

Professor Tufts’ The Real Business of Living presents a general 
survey of the growth of modern society from the primitive clan 
through the military monarchy to the complicated social organism 
of to-day. The whole of this story could not be told, even in out- 
line, in a single book without confusing the student. Accordingly 
the author confines himself, for the most part, to two fields, the 
political (including the legal), and the economic. After a de- 
scription of the clan, the common matrix of all the civilized forms 
of life, he gives an account of the establishment of the absolute 
monarchy through successful war, then of some of the essential 
features of the long struggle for political and civil liberty that 
followed in England and later in the United States. One of the 
great forces in this struggle was the medieval city, and a special 
description is given of this important institution. This is the 
political and legal side of the picture. The industrial side is pre- 
sented by means of a brief account of hand industries, followed by 
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a sketch of the Industrial Revolution and some of the most strik- 
ing of its multiform effects in the economic life of to-day. 

This descriptive work, however, is not the building, but only 
the foundation. On the basis of the facts thus presented Pro- 
fessor Tufts keeps asking, What is the value of these institutions, 
What needs do they supply, Do they perform their function with 
economy, Do they carry with themselves compensating evils or 
potential or actual dangers? These questions are asked, for 
example, concerning the institution of capitalism, and again con- 
cerning the contemporary city. This leads to the question, how 
to construct more perfect forms of social machinery. Some of 
the problems considered are, How can we produce a form of 
government that is democratic in reality as well as in name, How 
can we conserve and enlarge the good in farm life and eliminate 
as far as the nature of things permits, its limitations and evils, 
How bridge the chasm between the industrial classes as they exist 
to-day, and break down the barriers that separate racial groups 
in the United States, How obtain real equality for rich and poor 
in our courts of law? 

Most writers on social subjects would, I fancy, stop at this 
point. But it is one of the most characteristic and valuable fea- 
tures of Professor Tufts’ book that its author carries the discussion 
one step farther, beyond the problem of machinery, or of means, 
to the problems of ends, the problems of ethics. Ethics has to do 
with the principles on which the claims of conflicting values, or 
goods, are to be adjusted: For questions of rights and duties are 
questions of values, and the question, Which value shall I, or shall 
society choose, never arises in practice except where the attain- 
ment of one end excludes, or is believed to exclude, another. In 
this department of his subject Professor Tufts discusses alike 
problems which come before the individual as such, and those 
which come before him in his capacity as citizen, or those which, 
in our mythical way of speaking, we say must be solved by 
“society.”” Examples of the latter class are: the ethical basis 
of private property, the grounds on which a social group is justi- 
fied in demanding independence as a nation, and the individual 
is justified in demanding participation in the government which 
controls him. As an example of the former may be noted the 
extended discussion of fair business competition. 

With regard to the manner in which this complicated piece of 
work has been done, it is, broadly speaking, beyond praise. Pro- 
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fessor Tufts has shown a remarkable gift of seizing upon live 
issues, of going to the heart of the matter, of marshalling facts 
and presenting principles with clearness, of illuminating general 
statements with illustrations apposite, concrete, interesting, and 
sound. There are in this book, it seems to me, no issues and no 
facts presented which will not interest the upper three-fourths or 
nine-tenths of a junior or senior high school class. There are no 
facts of which these young people can afford to be ignorant, no 
principles upon which they ought not to have reflected. Of course 
the book, like all things human, has its own limitations. The 
most serious one, it seems to me, is found in the treatment of the 
strictly ethical problems. Here too much use is made of the ap- 
peal to authority, in particular the appeal to the law of the land. 
This appeal is not illegitimate, and is indeed very useful as a sub- 
sidiary agency. But in the last resort it means an appeal to 
dogma,—thus it is written. Dogma means an end to thinking, 
but in a course like this the aim must be to stimulate thinking. 
The difficulties involved in guiding young people’s minds in this 
to them somewhat unaccustomed form of activity can be fully 
realized only by those persons who have given the subject a great 
deal of thought. That the treatment of these portions of the 
field is less satisfactory than that of other parts is accordingly 
no ground for surprise. However, if this problem had been more 
adequately solved the book would have not merely been more 
effective, it would also have possessed more unity. For in the 
treatment of all other subjects, the appeal is always to the expe- 
rience of the individual or the race, including under experience, of 
course, ideals as well as “facts.” 

A course of the kind presented in this book should be introduced 
into every high school in the United States and made compulsory 
for members of one of the upper classes. Until this is accom- 
plished something of the sort should be made a part of the required 
work for freshmen in every college and university, as has been 
done with notable success for several years by Amherst College. 

What, specifically, may we expect from the adoption of such an 
educational policy? We dwell in a society shot through with in- 
adequacies and imperfections. But under ordinary circumstances 
the average citizen scarcely notices them. He thinks them in- 
evitable, or a part of the ‘“ Providential order of things”; or he 
thinks,—Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung; or 
in many cases he does not think anything at all. He needs a 
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Hume to ‘awaken him from his dogmatic slumbers.”” He needs 
to become aware of himself as a member of a society with enor- 
mous capacities for progress, he needs to be set thinking about both 
the goal and the road, he needs to see that as a member of an 
organism nothing human can be foreign to him, and he needs to 
gain a realizing sense of what social sores mean to their victims 
whether his own back is likely to be galled or not. 

He needs furthermore to be awakened to the excellences and 
attainments of our civilizations. We take these things as we take 
good health—as a matter of course. We need to have our gaze 
turned backward to the days when there was no trial by jury, no 
habeas corpus, no guaranty that one’s property would not be looted 
by his king through the artifice of a demand for taxes. With these 
things before our mind’s eye we shall be in a position to look with 
gratitude and emulation upon the Hamptons and Washingtons 
that have given us, the heirs of all the ages, the priceless posses- 
sions which we now enjoy; we shall develop a spirit of hopefulness 
as we face the problems which bear down upon us and threaten to 
destroy us, both as individuals and citizens; we shall feel increas- 
ing respect and admiration—and with it an increased willingness 
to serve—for the members of a race which, with all its aberrations, 
has been able to accomplish these great things. With this should 
come a deep and genuine affection for the society of which we are 
members, an affection that, just as in the case of our parents, is 
no less genuine because of our recognition of its defects. In the 
famous funeral oration Pericles declared: ‘‘I would have you day 
by day fix your eyes upon the greatness of Athens until you have 
been filled with the love of her. And when you are impressed 
with the spectacle of her glory reflect that this empire has been 
acquired by men who knew their duty and had the courage to do 
it.” We too are inhabitants of a great city—a city coextensive 
with civilization; and those who have been granted the vision of 
what it is and what it may become will be moved to serve it. 

The aims of education are too manifold and too diverse to be 
covered by a single formula. Several of them are of the utmost 
importance. But of them all I am unable to conceive of any more 
imperative in claim than that study of society to which Professor 
Tufts has pointed the way in his Real Business of Living. 

FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 


The University of Wisconsin. 
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READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL Society. By L. C. Marshall. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. xxiv, 1082. 
Price, $3.50. 

READINGS IN THE Economics oF War. By J. M. Clark, W. H. 
Hamilton, H. G. Moulton. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1918. Pp. xxxi, 676. Price, $3.00. 


Marshall’s “ Readings in Industrial Society’ is a comprehen- 
sive synopsis of the whole structure of modern industrial society. 
In an introductory section, over two hundred pages long, the 
author has endeavored to whet the reader’s power of observation 
of the industrial circumstances of his own time first by contrasting 
modern society with various obsolete and hypothetical societies 
and then by sketching with some detail the development of the 
machine economy out of the manorial household economy of the 
medizval period. The description of industrial society is organ- 
ized around a dozen “outstanding features” of the economic order. 
Thus the book does not follow the conventional division of eco- 
nomics into production, distribution, value, money and banking, 
public finance, etc.,—but this is only to say that it is exactly what 
it purports to be. 

Although many of the selections are adapted from books and 
articles which would puzzle a beginner, the book is intended for 
the elementary student and the general reader. Mr. Marshall 
himself uses it as the text of a large elementary course open to 
freshmen. Its power to hold the interest and strain the attention 
of the matured reader, however, argues that there its very much 
more in it than can be exhausted by a freshman in one reading. 
Apparently the author believes that it is better to expose the 
novice to the unmitigated truth even at the risk of baffling him 
with its complexity, than to nurse him along with saccharine 
simplifications. 

The war from which we are just emerging has absorbed so com- 
pletely the economic resources of the belligerent nations as to 
produce a new type of social organization—the war economy. 
“Readings in the Economics of War” is a systematic attempt to 
describe this modern phenomenon. Beginning with the economic 
background of the causes of war, its authors proceed to the ec- 
onomic character of modern warfare, the economic bases of mili- 
tary strength and efficiency, the social problems involved in the 
financing of war and in the regulation of prices and labor, and 
finally to the economic lessons of war and reconstruction. The 
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book concludes, very properly, with President Wilson’s now fa- 
mous fourteen points. 

The appearance of two such books as these ought to provoke 
the philosopher to great searchings of heart; for they give evi- 
dence of a progressive movement in economics upon which no one 
can look with unconcern. The study of economics has meant 
pretty universally, in the past, the study of the literature of 
economics. Text-books have been simplifications of treatises. 
Yet here we have two books, intended for the elementary student, 
which attempt to introduce him not to other books, but to the 
world of here and now as it is described by those who live in it. 
The unavoidable inference is that the leaders of the movement 
away from the text-book believe that by the time a set of issues 
has been discussed in occasional contemporary literature, digested 
in a treatise, and then reduced to a text, they are dead issues. 

The study of philosophy is practically everywhere the study of 
the literature of philosophy, at the present time. Isit accordingly 
the study of dead issues? Are the problems with which the stu- 
dents of philosophy occupy themselves problems which the world 
seriously needs to solve? Men of the world answer this question 
unanimously, and lately the most worldly of modern schools of 
philosophy has been concurring in their judgment. If someone 
should set to work to compile a book organized about the philo- 
sophical problems of to-day by collecting a series of short extracts 
from the non-professional literature of philosophy, to what ex- 
tent would that book turn out to be a departure from academic 
convention? One hesitates to say. 

At all events this rash adventurer would find a wealth of ma- 
terial in these two books. No student of ethics can help recogniz- 
ing his own unfinished task in nearly every chapter of “ Industrial 
Society,” and “‘The Economics of War.’’ Nor can he be ignorant 
of the fact that most of the material contained in these volumes 
is the raw material of his profession. 

C. E. AYRgs. 


University of Chicago. 


Mysticism AND Loic, AND OTHER Essays. By Bertrand Rus- 
sell. London and New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. 
Pp. viii, 234. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


These reprints of ten of Mr. Russell’s papers, to which are 
added a few notes written in 1917, are, in part, welcome. Those 
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of some ethical interest are the essay ‘‘ Mysticism and Logic” 
which appeared in 1914 in the Hibbert Journal and which develops 
views very much the same as some of those advocated in his book 
“Our Knowledge of the External World” (Chicago and London, 
1914); the almost too well-known essay “A Free Man’s 
Worship,’’ which is here reprinted for the third time and which is 
supplemented by some remarks in the preface (p. v); two essays 
on education in science; and the lecture of 1914 “On Scientific 
Method in Philosophy.” It is Mr. Russell’s belief (pp. 97-98) 
“that the ethical and religious motives, in spite of the splendidly 
imaginative systems to which they have given rise, have been on 
the whole a hindrance to the progress of philosophy, and ought 
now to be consciously thrust aside by those who wish to discover 
philosophical truth.”” Again (p. 124), ‘the adoption of scientific 
method in philosophy . . . compels us to abandon the hope 
of solving many of the more ambitious and humanly interesting 
problems of traditional philosophy. . . .” Most of what 
this book contains consists of those doctrines expressed by Mr. 
Russell ably, long ago, and in books which everyone has. Surely, 
then, from a philosophical point of view, it was unnecessary to 
repeat them. In another reprint under a different title of a well- 
known, interesting and amusing essay on mathematics written in 
1901, which seems to have given rise to more laborious misunder- 
standing than any other of Mr. Russell’s writings, there was 
added in 1917 a rather depressing note of ethical and perhaps per- 
sonal interest (p. 96): “‘The greatest age of Greece was brought 
to an end by the Peloponnesian War.”’ Mr. Russell probably 
means this remark to be applied, by analogy, to the present, but 
it may be remarked that it would only be so applicable if we 
ean conclude as to the ‘‘past-future’’ from a single instance in the 
“‘past-past,’’ whereas we are told (p. 192) that, even in more 
favorable cases, the truth of the ‘inductive principle’? may be 


‘reasonably questioned. ”’ 
J. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
EpucaTion ror Liserty. By Kenneth Richmond. London: W. Col- 
lins, Sons & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. 253. Price, 6s. net. 


In this very interesting presentment of a modern ideal of education 
Mr. Richmond explains his “synthetic method” of education, or the 
teaching of the unity of knowledge. He approaches chiefly those who are 
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unfamiliar with the main principles of educational advance, and shows 
by a wealth of illustration how his method can be woven together in school 
practice. Liberty is chosen as the theme and the title of the book, because 
liberty, “the ordered relation of parts in a purposive whole” is the real 
aim of education. ‘Our sense of right,” he writes, “upon which liberty 
depends, is a social sense; education for liberty means education in fellow- 
ship. But for real fellowship of minds we need community of thoughts; 
ae by community I do not mean uniformity, but interrelation. We need 
a unity of spirit in a diversity of minds. And we can only achieve this by 
teaching, and teaching effectually, that all knowledge is one.” A final 
and very arresting section on ‘The Unexplored Mind,’ is full of practical 
wisdom. He believes there is an unexplored region in educational method 
co nding with the unexplored gap in the human mind; and that it is 
possible, by right method to train the child to run his superconsciousness 
and his consciousness in double harness, instead of as at present systemat- 
ically neglecting the superconscious. The idea is that a greater number, 
not only geniuses, may be able to use their superconscious —s 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL AFTER THE Wark. By various writers. Edited by 
8. J. Chapman, with an introduction by the Right Hon. J .H. Whitley, 
M.P. London: John Murray, 1918. Pp. x, 280. Price, 6s. net. 


This book of essays deals with the questions arising out of the relations 
of capital and labour, which have been forced into almost too rapid growth 
by the progress of the war, for after the upheaval caused by the war, as 
the editor suggests, we shall probably find the changes of an age packed 
into a few years. 

The contributors who attack vital questions such as the capacity of 
British industries, and the means of avoiding disorder, dislocation and 
the possibility of industrial warfare, range in authority from the lowest 
to the highest, from the Bishop of Birmingham (who offers us generalities 
as to ‘immoral unrest,’ and the ‘sense of discipline’) to experts such as Mr. 
F. 8. Button, Mr. Tawney, and Professor 8. J. Chapman. Mr. Button 
details his practical suggestions as to the institution of Workshop Com- 
mittees, Central Works Councils, Local District Boards, and National or 
Industrial Councils; while Mr. Tawney’s valuable article is also concerned 
with the opportunity for self-organisation in industry. “Economic free- 
dom,” the latter writes, ‘must develop through the application of repre- 
sentative institutions to industry’’; and Professor Chapman also empha- 
sises the value of joint industrial councils and workshop committees. 
There are papers on the position of women in industry and the first report 
of the Whitley Committee is printed as an appendix. ~— 


INDUSTRIAL Peace. Vol. I. London: The St. Catherine Press, 1918. 
Pp. 212. Price, 6s. net. 


This is a bound volume containing six numbers of the periodical called 
Industrial Peace from September, 1917, to February, 1918. The pro- 
fessed object of the writers is the establishment of co-operation between 
Labour and Capital by means of an attack on Syndicalism. The writi 
may be classed as ‘‘propaganda”’: and the positive programme suppo 
is not very obvious. But on its negative side there is no doubt of the 
attitude of those who edit and publish the attacks on every unpopular 
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name or group. It is known that the periodical is supported by employers 
who hate working-class organisation and edited by persons who have been 
employed in “investigation” not to say “secret service.” Most of the 
information given is valueless. 

C. D. B. 


THe Boutwarks oF Peace. By Heber Hart, K.C., L.L.D. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. xiv, 221. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 


This small book is a calm scientific study of the obstacles to the preser- 
vation of peace, and differs from other recent studies both in matter and 
manner. In matter, the author takes us further down the stream of time 
than most political theorists; while as to manner, the author concludes 
each chapter with a distinct proposition (which is repeated in the Table 
of Contents) which forms a skeleton of his line of thought, and gives a 
curious Euclidean finality to his conclusions. It is an unusual system, 
but one to be encouraged, as it leads to clear thinking and lucid statement. 

The author first takes into consideration the relation of war to the 
evolution of humanity, and the ‘great ascent’ from anarchy to good will, 
and from war to peace. Next he considers the various predisposing con- 
ditions leading to war, and the impractibility at present of preserving 
peace by the creation of a common and plenary sovereignty over the great 
Powers, the question of Right and Might, and the League of Peace, or as 
it is generally termed the League of Nations, and the nature and practical 
value of International Law. 

The concluding chapters of the book are given over to the study of the 
conception of a League of Peace and of its later form, the League of Nations. 
He is careful not to lose sight of the realities which dominate the situation 
and concerns himself with the practical problem of how far the eight great 
powers can be prevented from fighting each other or all of the rest. His 
solution is that each of the allied states must not without the authority 
of the Council of the League engage in hostilities against any other state 
except for the purpose of preserving the status quo. 

The Council must undertake in the last resort the function of settling 


disputed claims. Lastly the Briton and American “twin brothers” are 
to be the main pillars of the League and custodes pacis, taking the princeful 


part in the measures required for the prevention of wars. 
M. J. 


Tue Dewraic Oracie: Irs Earty History, INFLUENCE AND Fai. By 
the Rev. T. Dempsey, M.A., B.D., with a prefatory note by R. 8. Con- 
way, Litt.D. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell, 1918. Pp. xxiv, 200. Price 
6s. net. 


A sound and well-arranged monograph upon the history of the Delphic 
oracle and the phenomena of its inspiration, dealing especially with the 
oracle’s influence, both political and religious. The monograph, which is 
@ revision of Mr. Dempsey’s thesis on the same subject, is useful, as no 
other treatise covers quite the same ground and presents facts in so lucid 
and convenient a form. The only unsatisfactory portion of the book is 
that dealing with the explanation of the Delphic inspiration as superhuman. 
It is impossible, at this day, to apply the methods of the psychical society 
to the Pythia, and Mr. Dempsey is aware of the possibility that many of 
the responses which are attributed to the oracle may not be authentic, or 
were posteventum prophecies. He draws special attention to “at least 
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one famous oracle, the authenticity of which seems certain enough,—the 
famous test oracle of Croesus,” yet after suggesting telepathy in this 
case, he seems doubtful whether this would be a sufficient explanation of 
all the facts associated with Delphic inspiration. ‘‘Perhaps, after all, 
there is something in the explanation given by Plutarch—that the Pythia’s 
inspiration was due to the influence of spirits. . Certainly 
the hypothesis that the Delphic inspiration was due to demon or spirit 
influence would seem amply to account for the phenomena” (p.73). Thisisa 
dangerous path. Telepathy need not be the only cause, as Mr. Dempsey 
admits (p. 102) that the Delphic priests commanded a range of informa- 
tion such as no other body in antiquity enjoyed (‘Delphi might be re- 
garded in modern phraseology as a great intelligence bureau’’) and gives 
full weight to the influence of the priesthood in the matter of colonization. 

There is an interesting chapter on the influence of the oracle on a a 


London, England. 


Tue Pan-ANGLES: A CONSIDERATION OF THE FEDERATION OF THE SEVEN 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING Nations. By Sinclair Kennedy. London and 
ge York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. Pp. xii, 244. Price, 7s. 

. het. 

This book is a family appeal, or plea for Federation, in terms familiar to 
the family here called the Pan-Angles, i.e., the whole people living in New 
Zealand, Australia, Newfoundland, Canada, the British Isles and South 
Africa and the United States. The grounds for such a federation are, as 
stated, that separate political existences of seven Pan-Angle nations do 
not make for peace, while together the seven nations would ensure the 
peace of the world. 

The preface is dated January, 1914, and references in the text to period- 
ical literature are apparently not later than 1913. Yet in 1913 there isa 
hint of the coming storm. “It is not merely the appearance of Germany on 
the North Sea or the South Pacific. . . . These are but signs. They 
forbode coming dangers whose extent we cannot foresee. Out of the 
future loom menacing forms, hardly more tangible and comprehensible 
to us than were the Teutonic hordes to the Romans.” Mr. Kennedy was 
a true prophet. .. 


London, England. 


LIBERAL JUDAISM AND HELLENISM, AND OTHER Essays. By C. G. Monte- 
fiore. London: Macmillan & Co., 1918. Pp. xii, 328. Price 6s. net. 


This volume contains a series of lectures on Liberal Judaism, askin 
with persuasive eloquence what are the chances of the survival of Libe 
Judaism amid the competition of religions. Is Liberal Judaism a well- 
meaning but hopeless attempt to fit out for modern life a religion whose 
roots—reaching for away into the past—can no longer give sap and sus- 
tenance to its leaves and branches? The early chapters are concerned 
with what is left when the solvent of higher criticism has done its work on 
Judaism. Liberal Judaism, the author claims, must accept the 
conclusions of historical and critical investigation. “It must be precisely 
as open-minded and as independent on any question which falls within 
the province of criticism and history as the Greek or Roman student would 
be open-minded and independent on any question concerning Homer or 
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Romulus.” And, accepting the verdict of higher criticism, Liberal Judaism 
has sought so to adjust itself that, in its relations with the past, it may be 
pose independent of historical and critical research. What is still 
eft? Mr. Montefiore submits that the residue is not mere “unsubstantial 
theism” or unitarianism. ‘Mere Theism!” people say. But what an 
adjective for what a noun! But . . . the unity of God is not the 
end-all and be-all of Jewish theology. You are not a Jew merely by saying 
that you believe in the Divine Unity. What sort of God is this deity whom 
you declare to be one?” It is in Liberal Judaism, not in Unitarianism, 
that the author, while sternly repudiating the ideal of Jewish nationality 
(p. 306), sees the universal church, “Israel was once a Nation; it is now 
a Church.” 

Upon the ethical side (p. 84 et seq.) he points out that the Liberal Jew 
may perhaps see certain features of religious advance in the New Testa- 
ment as compared with the Old, but on the other hand he may also find 
in it certain features of retrogression from the highest point of religious 
development attained in the Old Testament. Such, for instance, is the 
belief in demons and devils, a dualism and pessimism towards the world of 
each, and a declension (naturally) from the purest monotheism of the Old 
Testament. 

M. J. 


THE PsycHoLocy oF MarrRiIAGE. By WalterGallichan. London: Werner 
Laurie, 1918. Pp. xiv, 194. Price, 5s. net. 


This sympathetic and dignified study of the subject of deepest emotional 
interest and importance for future generations keeps strictly within the 
(somewhat arbitrary) delimitations of the “normal,” but is not equally 


successful in grappling with the difficult question of terminology, inclining 
sometimes too much to the scientific, sometimes to the non-committal 
vague. I would also suggest to Mr. Gallichan that in future editions a 
systematic bibliography would be very useful as he is obviously well abreast 
of modern research, quoting Robie and Vecki as well as Freud, Ellis and 
Bloch. There is a good vindication of birth-control and a welcome plea 
for the ‘‘ Association of the Artistic and Poetical with the spirit of enquiry 
and the passion for truth,” and also for “‘a psychological appreciation of 
the enormous importance and variability of the love-impulse, and a higher 
emotional esthetic sensibility in our attitude towards the sexual energy.” 
It is an encouraging sign of the times that the book can be issued at a 
popular price, and it deserves to be widely and carefully read. 
F. W. Sretta Browne. 


Race REGENERATION. By E. J. Smith, Member of the National Birth- 
rate Commission, and Chairman of the Health Committee of Bradford 
Corporation. Illustrated. London: P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1918. 
Pp. 223. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


It is really no use for the “National Birth-rate Commission,” “The 
National Council of Public Morals,” and so forth, to attempt to scold or 
bribe people into returning to the recklessly wasteful birth-rate of early 
Victorian times, even by promises of municipal créches, Housing Reform 
and an adequate Public Health Service. As a record of the work for Ma- 
ternity and Child-Protection accomplished at Bradford, the book has value. 
But outlook and style are hopelessly confused and entangled in masses of 
psychological débris and the worst type of journalistic mixed metaphors. 

F. W. Sretta Browne. 
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Hinpu ACHIEVEMENTS IN Exact Science. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. Pp. xiii, 82. 


In pointing out the achievements of the Hindus in science Mr. Sarkar 
is employed upon an excellent enterprise. It is an inexcusable tendency 
on the part of the Occident to overlook the fact that in other places men 
have worked in the fields of science and have attained certain definite re- 
sults. Mr. Sarkar compares the achievements of the Hindus from time 
to time with the work of the scientists of other nations and the study is not 
to the disadvantage of the Hindus. The importance of the information in 
this well-made book is both scientific and moral. It is a scientific obli- 
gation to be well informed upon the history of scientific information, while 
such knowledge makes for an understanding and appreciation of the merits 
of other peoples. The comparative method as used in this volume is not 
without its dangers, since one is tempted to find too many and too im- 
portant anticipations. Mr. Sarkar has not entirely avoided — — 


Wuaat Is NationaL Honor? By Leo Perla. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1918. Pp. xxix, 211. 


This book represents the attempt to give a rational treatment to the 
conception of “national honor,” which as an ethical ideal has previously 
been an empty phrase, standing for “a great, irresistible war-slogan.”’ 
The chaotic condition of the true significance of national honor the author 
strikingly points out in the very valuable chapter called “‘A Symposium.” 
It is shown that in all matters, which potentially might be said to involve 
the honor of nations, men have taken little interest, until war was immi- 
nent. Thus when the question of national honor does arise, it is found in a 
purely emotional setting; the rational element enters only as an “ex- 
post-facto justification.”” The popular patriotic attitude, “My country 
right or wrong,” naturally predisposes of any scientific inquiry into the 
definition of national honor, or the validity of the ideal pursued. Con- 
sequently the serious need exists for a complete rationalization of honor. 
Such a moralization of national honor would involve the process of uni- 
versalization, acceptance of external criticism and internal discussion, 
and above all a recognition that honor is an ethical complex implying the 
honor of two parties. This process of reaching the conception of “ Inter- 
national honor’”’ is, of course, essentially a rational procedure; the author, 
however, falls back on the tradional belief that the mob must remain in the 
bondage of the force of emotion, purely. Thus the problem arises of 
fusing this vital human impulse of the man of the streets with the cold 
abstraction of international honor as formulated by the more intelligent 
and rational statesman. The author’s suggestion for this solution re- 
sembles a sleight-of-hand performance. In the place of emotionalized 
national honor, which stood for the frenzy of war, Perla plans in some 
miraculous way to substitute the more rational sentiment, international 
honor, which signifies the unfaltering guarantee for the peace of the future. 
The shift in the objective of honor is to be made effective in the same melo- 
dramatic manner as of old; in other words, “the slogan which opens up 
an arena of passionate conflict, with its spectacular display of esthetic emo- 
tions in mass setting must be preserved.” This note hardly comports 
with the opening intellectualizing intention. The question arises as to 
how much worthier and more effective a conception of “international 
honor” can be than the old “national honor,”’ if the mass of people adhere 
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to the former through the same blind emotional appeals as in the past. 
After all it is the way individuals view things that is significant in this sit- 
uation, rather than what they view. 

H. R. K. 


Tae Goop MAN AND THE Goop. By Mary Whiton Calkins. New 
York: The MacMillan Company, 1918. Pp. xx, 215. Price, $1.30. 


Professor Calkins states in the preface that the underlying purpose of 
this book is “‘to treat ethics as the study of live men”; this is to say, it is 
the study of character. The earlier chapters, which resume the familiar 
ethical theories, reveal a voluntaristic bias which doubtless bears a close 
relation to the author’s conception of the subject. She puts forward the 
consciousness of obligation (with qualifications), the good will, conscious 
loyalty to community; discounting the pursuit of happiness—or of any- 
thing else but “the good.” The later chapters seek to construct the char- 
acter of the virtuous man through the citation of his chief excellences. 
Individually he is thrifty, abstinent, courageous, and prudent; socially 
he is truthful, just, generous, and obedient to society—though militantly 
non-conformist when occasion demands. In the concluding chapter the 
author’s voluntarism comes to a climax in the distinction between moral, 
esthetic, and religious values on the ground that the former alone are ob- 
jects of the will—matters of character. 

This conception and treatment of ethics has a peculiar value and a pe- 
culiar weakness. Its chief value lies in its moral influence. It throws the 
full weight of moral responsibility upon the individual will; there can be no 
dodging. And the average college underclassman sorely needs just such 
mora! discipline as Professor Calkins’ book provides him (and her!) in un- 
mistakable form. 

There is always a great danger, however, that a gain in disciplinary 
force may be achieved through the sacrifice of reality. That is the weak- 
ness of this conception of ethics. It is all very well to teach children that 
people are either good or bad (Chap. I), with the implication that it is up to 
them to be good—by an act of will; but every sophisticated person knows 
that it is not quite so easy as all that either to be “good” oneself or to dis- 
tinguish accurately between the virtuous and the vicious. It is all very 
well to cultivate the student’s sense of moral responsibility; but sooner or 
later we have got to open his eyes to the institutional order as the matrix 
of human character and the storm center of all really significant moral 


problems. 
C. E. A. 


Tue Vira Issues oF THE War. By Richard Wilson Boynton. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press, 1918. Pp. viii, 134. Price, $1.00. 


This little book contains eight sermons delivered in the spring of 1918 
and dedicated to President Wilson, whose ideals in war and peace they ex- 
ee and commend. The spirit of the book is refreshingly optimistic. 

e author looks confidently to the future for great things—the overthrow 
of militarism in Germany and the accomplishment of a peace that wil] win 
the German people to democracy and internationalism through the league 
of nations. The author even had the courage to hope for good from the 
Russian social revolution and to endorse the President’s (then) policy of 


laissez faire. 
C. E.A. 
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SociaL Process. By Charles Horton Cooley, Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Michigan. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1918. Pp. vi, 430. $2.00 net. 


This book, by the author of Human Nature and the Social Order, and 
Social Organization, shows the same thoughtful and well-balanced study, 
the same penetrating psychology and the same charm of style which 
characterized the earlier books. The author insists particularly upon an 
“organic view” of the social process as contrasted with views which seek 
in some one motive whether economic or other the cause for everything. 
The whole book is delightful reading and avoids the hackneyed and the 
scholastic. ‘I believe in democracy, but not in the philosophy by which 
it has often been justified. It appeals to me as on the whole the best 
means of enfranchising the human spirit and giving sway to those ten- 
— and persons which, being truly strong in a higher sense, are fit to 
prevail.” 


Tue Enp oF THE War. By Walter E. Weyl. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, 1918. Pp. 323. 

Written before the close of hostilities the aim of the book is to urge a 
permanent basis for peace as versus a militaristic basis. Internationalism 
affords the only permanent basis. Absolute and uncontrolled national 
sovereignty must give place to a new internationalism. Backward coun- 
tries ought to be ruled, not in the interest of this or that single nation, but 
in the common interests of all. No lasting security lies in the process of 
debilitating the enemy. One of the best books for study in connection 
with the coming Peace Conference. 


Tue Structure or Lastine Peace. By H. M. Kallen, Ph.D. Boston: 

Marshall Jones Company, 1918. Pp. xv, 187. $1.25. 

The main thesis of the author is this: ‘The propitious future of man- 
kind is in the hands of the armies of the democracies and the radical and 
labor organizations of the world.” Nationality, economic life, equality 
of nations, federalization, are analyzed with acuteness of insight and dis- 
tinction of style. Admitting all the obstacles to internationalism the 
answer of the pragmatist is: ‘‘Society is more and more what we choose 
to make it. In the forms of human organization belief is fact.” 


THE Wortp Peace AND AFTER By Carl H. Grabo. New York: Alfred 

A. Knopf, 1918. Pp. 154. $1.00. 

Although written shortly after the entrance of the United States into 
the World War, this essay is very much in place just now. Dealing less 
with detailed problems than the preceding titles it argues persuasively 
for the larger principles at the basis of international good will and demo- 
cratic life. The four reforms which the author believes most important 
are: (1) Minority representation; (2) Abolition of the two-party system 
80 as to give labor a voice in legislation; (3) Political union of agricultural 
and industrial labor; (4) Alliance of professional and intellectual workers 
with manual workers. 


THe War AND THE CominG Peace. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., 
LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1918. Pp. 144. 
Continuing the theme of ‘“‘The War and the Bagdad Railway” the 

author in this essay treats: (1) The war as a moral issue; (2) The problem 
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of peace. The moral issue is the question whether the brute force of mili- 
tarism shall be the dominant power in civilization. The problem of peace 
is likewise not so much a technica’ svoblem as it is a moral problem issue. 
The spirit of domination and of wiitocracy are the real enemies to be 
conquered. 


Tue Eruics oF Co-operation. By James H. Tufts. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. Pp. 73. $1.00. 


One of the series of Barbara Weinstock Lectures on the Morals of Trade, 
delivered at the University of California in the Spring of 1918. Dom- 
inance, competition, and co-operation as three organizing principles of 
society are shown to give rise to different types of ethics. Special atten- 
tion is given to the principle of co-operation and its implications for the 
ethics of business life and of international relations. 


A Repusuic or Nations. By Raleigh C. Minor. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1918. Pp. xxxix, 316. $2.50. 


An attempt to outline a constitution for a republic of nations following 
rather closely the constitution of the United States, although in the case 
of the executive the European plan of an executive responsible to the 
legislative body is favored. The book serves the purpose of offering some- 
thing definite for discussion. 


Democracy Mape Sare. By Paul Harris Drake. Boston: LeRoy 
Phillips, 1918. Pp. xi, 110. $1.00. 


To make the world safe for democracy the author believes that the total 
abolition of all forms of money and capitalistic enterprise is demanded. 
The wastes of the present order are pointed out and the picture of a better 
is so persuasively painted that one wonders why anyone should cling to the 
old. But the logic of human nature is still very largely a logic of habit 
and of one step at a time, whereas the author’s ideal seems to demand a 
total change to make it workable. 
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